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OF DIOGENES 











{| The hope for the future of mankind lies not 
in political sagacity and expediency but in moral 
integrity and a new vision of our existence as 
human beings. 


" This is true in international as well as in 
domestic affairs; and it is true of the Americas 
as well as of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 





*{ It is only our vision of man as he might be, 
and of his community as it might be, that is the 





mainspring of progress. 


It is because we have lost our vision that we 
have lost our moral leadership in the world. 

















The Coming Philosophic Revolution 


BY 


ARTHUR W. MUNK 





a. these latter days some philo- 
sophers have turned exorcists intent on driving out the spirits of 
Plato and Hegel—these arch conspirators whom they charge with 
the crime of fastening the idealistic heresy on young philosophic 
innocents. Yet, even during these times, when the currents seem 
to be running strong in the direction of a narrow specialization, 
they are still a power in the world. 

Consequently, I make no apologies whatsoever for taking a 
clue or hint from Hegel in terms of his famous dialectic with 
its three aspects: thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. While Hegel 
undoubtedly drove it too far, we shall find it useful not only 
for the understanding of the development of philosophic thought 
as a whole but also for the comprehension of what may be happen- 
ing before our very eyes—that is, the coming philosophic revo- 
lution. 

Everyone will grant that the philosophical process could not 
have begun in a vacuum. Rather, it seems to begin with the 
traditional Weltanschauung of a people, a body of beliefs and 
practices which is usually closely related to their religion.’ In 
other words, this traditional Weltanschauung appears to be the 
original thesis from which the dialectic proceeds. 

When societies cease to be isolated and static but become 
dynamic, the antithesis soon makes its appearance in the persons 
of critics who challenge tradition, pointing out its inconsistencies 
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and contradictions. Some of them, such as Xenophanes and 
Anaxagoras in Greece—while vigorous in their criticisms of 
the weaknesses— may retain certain vital beliefs implicit in the 
traditional scheme, thus preparing the way for the coming 
synthesis. Others, however, such as the ancient Carvaka School 
in India (a Hindu form of materialism), the Greek Atomists, 
and, even more, the Sophists with their intense individualism 
and relativism, may strike at the very roots of the tree. Sooner 
or later, nevertheless, the very excesses of those representing 
the antithesis tends to lead to a synthesis. This is especially 
evident in Greece, where the Sophist movement provoked the 


creative responses of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 


Yet, upon reaching this lofty plateau, the process certainly 
did not stop there. In fact, the synthesis, as developed in its 
various forms by these thinkers, in its turn became a new thesis, 
over against which Skepticism arose as antithesis. Ironically 
enough, in the person of Carneades (c.215-125 B. C.), Skepticism 
captured the remains of Plato’s Academy; but, by its ridiculous 
negations, the skeptical movement—after its moment on the 
stage—gave way to the new syntheses in terms of such systems 
as that of Philo (30 B. C.-50 A.D.), the Neo-Platonism of Plotinus 
(205-270 A.D.), and, finally, the Christian Platonism of Augustine. 

Augustinianism provided the foundations of the vast medieval 
structure which, modified by a mild form of Aristotelianism, 
reached its apex in the magnificent system of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Though still regarded by many as nothing short of the perennial 
philosophy, it, too, found its antithesis, first, in such thinkers 
as Duns Scotus and William of Ockham (the most radical of all 
the medieval nominalists) and, finally, in the philosophies which 
sprang out of the scientific movement. 

No longer able to find refuge in the citadel of Scholasticism, 
and yet profoundly shocked by the agnosticism and skepticism 
of the new antithesis, many modern philosophers made fresh 


attempts at synthesis. Their work culminated in the endeavors 
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of thinkers such as Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, and Berkeley. 


They, in their turn, aroused the radical empiricism and skepti- 


cism of Hume—who even ventured to reduce both, nature and 
the self, to swarms of sensations. It is small wonder that many 
thinkers find in this Humean debacle “an awful warning”’ of the 
inevitable consequences of a thoroughgoing empiricism. 

Nor must it be forgotten that it was these extravagancies of 
the Humean antithesis which served to awaken Kant from his 
“dogmatic slumber.” While Kant strove manfully to achieve 
synthesis, especially in his architectonic, his mantle finally fell 
upon such idealists as Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. Although 
modern idealism is deeply indebted to hosts of thinkers, both 
ancient and modern, it is particularly under obligation to Hegel: 
that is, in terms of his emphasis on reason as synopsis and whole- 
ness. Indeed, idealism in the form of its two major types—abso- 
lutism and personalism—dominated philosophy both in Europe 
and the United States until quite recently. 

Yet, becoming too sure of itself and making grandiose claims 
(especially in its Hegelian form), this idealism found its anti- 
thesis in a wholesale revolt springing from many sources: various 
naturalistic philosophies such as Dialectical Materialism and 
Evolutionary Naturalism, neorealism in its various forms, and, 
finally, those contemporary types of radical nominalism and 
skepticism known as pragmatism, logical positivism, and existen- 
tialism. So far as these latter three are concerned, in spite of 
their lingering influence, the air is thick with signs of their decay 
and loss of creativity. It may not be too much to say, in fact, 
that they are fast approaching the nadir of nihilism: pragmatism 
in attempting to reduce truth to biological and mere utilitarian 
proportions; logical positivism in vainly seeking to by-pass the 
great, the perennial problems of human existence by trying to 
laugh metaphysics out of court, by brushing moral principles 
off as merely ‘“‘emotive” utterances or preferences,*? and by losing 
itself in the mazes of analysis and semantics; and existentialism 
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at least in its most extreme manifestations) in fostering a kind 
of individualism and irrationalism virtually bordering on solip- 
sism. Moreover, the more moderate form of the latter (e.g., 
Jasper’s version), insofar as it strives toward adequacy and 
comprehensiveness, inevitably finds itself driven in the direction 
of idealism.‘ 

Although neorealism (in spite of its threats when it was in 
its heyday) no longer constitutes a real challenge to idealism, 
the same cannot be said of naturalism. ‘Today, in truth, that grim 
Goliath, Dialectical Materialism, threatens to dominate the globe. 
Yet, when all is said and done, the weaknesses of naturalism—in 
spite of whatever present advantages it may possess— become 
clearly evident. 

Dialectical Materialism reached its nadir, intellectually speak- 
ing, when it did obeisance before Stalin’s cult of nationalistic 
irrationalism. Nor has the scheme worked out as precisely as 
its earlier prophets predicted. Moreover, the example of Com- 
munism has made at least one thing crystal clear, namely, that 
atheism can be as dogmatic and ruthless as any authoritarian 
religious system. At the same time, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the threat which the system poses can be met much 
better by an enlightened diplomacy actuated by a realistic idealism 
than by any show of force. In fact, any resort to violence in our 
delicately balanced international order is capable of producing 
a chain reaction which could envelop the entire globe in one 
last, desperate act of mass annihilation. 

As far as other types of naturalism are concerned, three obser- 
vations must suffice at this time. First, whatever one’s philoso- 


phical persuasion, one cannot but admire great naturalists, 
such as Samuel Alexander, with their passion for metaphysical 
reconstruction,® or others, such as John Dewey, who, in their 
devotion to democracy, are never weary of striking a blow at 


social injustices. Second, every honest opponent—insofar as he 
is truly philosophical— must admit the possibility that naturalism 
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may be metaphysically valid. Third, in spite of all this, he must 
also realize that there is much to be said on the debit side. There 
are many weaknesses— too many to consider in this venture— which 
constitute a virtual Achilles heel. Among these are certain ten- 
dencies in science which seem to point in the direction of idealism. 
Hence, the defenses of naturalism by contemporary naturalists 
seem rather weak and insipid. Worse yet, while the older and 
more synoptic naturalists are passing off the scene, the younger 
seem more and more to be listening to the siren voice of logical 
positivism and thus to become absorbed in the analysis of concepts 
and semantics. Finally, as many naturalists themselves admit, 
the distinctive nature of naturalism lies more in its negations 
than in its positive assertions.’ 

In view of the vast amount of contingency in history, espe- 
cially during these explosive days, it would be sheer folly to 
attempt a precise prediction concerning the form of the coming 
synthesis. In terms of the dialectical nature of the philosophic 
process and the apparent bankruptcy of the present antithesis, 
it is much safer to forecast a change. than to describe the exact 
shape and pattern of that change. Nor can there be any doubt 
that at present, with the interaction not only of all the philoso- 
phical systems both Occidental and Oriental but also of all 
the cultures in which these systems have developed, philosophy 
is in a state of flux; and the chances are that it will remain in 
this state for a long time to come. Yet, there are many reasons for 


supposing that when the next great change comes it will most 


probably be idealistic. 
To begin with, in the light of the dialectic, what finally does 


appear and take control is likely to be the opposite of the types 
of philosophy now in the ascendancy; and this points toward 
some kind of idealism. Again, although often challenged by 
realism and naturalism, in the long history of philosophy both 
in the East and the West, idealism has, more often than not, 
constituted the main current. More than this, while not as vigor- 
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ous at present as it has been at times, it is certainly far from 
dead. In fact, it may not be too much to say that in Whitehead’s 
philosophy of organism, in the intuitionalism of Bergson, in the 
absolute idealism of thinkers such as Hocking, Radhakrishnan, 
and Errol E. Harris, in the personalism of Bowne, Flewelling, 
Brightman, Werkmeister, Bertocci, and others like them, and, 
finally, even in certain aspects of existentialism, one may well 
discern forerunners of the coming idealistic revolution. 

Perhaps even more significant are certain tendencies in the 
sciences. Although the classical physics of the nineteenth century 
was conducive to materialism, naturalism, and mechanism, that 
of the twentieth century seems to point in the opposite direction. 
The new theory of matter as reducible to energy—signifying 
mysterious power suggestive of the psychic; the necessity of 
going beyond the senses in dealing with atomic and subatomic 
units; the recognition by scientists themselves of the impossibility 
of absolute precision and the presence of a certain irreducible 
amount of subjectivity in scientific as well as in all other knowl- 
edge; the emphasis on the place and significance of the person 
as observer, occasioned by the theory of relativity; and, finally, 
the admission that faith must play its part in science as well 
as in theology’— all these, and others like them, seem to contain 
profound idealistic implications. 

There are similar tendencies in biology, in psychology, and 
in the social sciences. While there are still many mechanistic 
biologists, there is far more emphasis on creativity, emergent 
evolution, and the tendencies in the direction of wholeness.® 


Likewise, in psychology, behaviorism and other forms of mecha- 


nism are under heavy fire from many points of view; and there are 
even strong trends toward an emphasis on dynamic and personal- 
istic categories.‘ After all, as Harris has shown, nature does 


b 


“display ... a holistic character,” and this “holistic tendency” 
finds its best illustration in the functioning of the human mind.™ 


Similarly, on the social and political level—in spite of the threaten- 
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ing chaos—there is a drive toward wholeness. In a manner 
strongly suggestive of the purpose of a Cosmic Mind operating 
from behind the scenes, desperately seeking to direct man without 
reducing him to the status of a puppet, man now has no other 
alternative but to go toward world order or perish self slain. 

Along with all this, there is the intense interest in values. 
Moreover, an increasing number of thinkers is beginning to 
sense the inadequacies of relativism.!* Some are also making the 
discovery that thoroughgoing relativism involves a reductio ad 
absurdum; for, in the final analysis, it implies statements such as 
the following: democracy is really no better than fascism, Socrates 
no wiser than his judges, and Jesus Christ is in no sense superior 
to Judas. Hence, many thinkers are again exploring the possibility 
that ideals are objective—which constitutes one of the grounds 
of idealism. 

Then there is that momentous fact which so many philosophers 
have emphasized: the significance of mind as knower. All knowl- 
edge, including scientific knowledge, still comes in the garb of 
ideas and in no other way; ideas still constitute the primary 
datum of experience; and they belong to a self, which, as Des- 
cartes has shown, cannot be denied without being affirmed. 
There is also that great question which Thomas Hill Green left 
to perplex the naturalist: “Can the knowledge of nature be itself 
a part or product of nature?” Again, as Harris has reminded us, 
in mind and in mind alone, we have the miracle of a fragment of 
the Universe, a fragment of the Whole, with the capacity of 
thinking in terms of the Whole.'* 

Finally, there is the emergence of the new idealism—systems 
which seem to have profited by the mistakes of their predecessors. 
They do not dogmatize but acknowledge freely the importance 
of the sciences and of the experimental method—even to the 
extent, as we have seen, of building upon their findings. Hence, 


these contemporary systems emphasize such things as “‘the empirical 
argument for God.” Brightman’s conception of a limited God is 
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_ 


especially significant; for it shows conclusively that the new 
idealism is not tied either to classical idealism or to the orthodox 
theology. Unlike its opponents, this new empirical and realistic 
idealism, by retaining the Platonic and the Hegelian emphasis 
on reason as synopsis and wholeness, can escape the pitfalls 
occasioned by a narrow sensationalism and nominalism. 

For various reasons then—including the dialectical nature 
of philosophic thought itself—it is probable that the coming 
synthesis will be primarily idealistic. However, since truth is 
perhaps infinite while the human mind is finite, there is no 
reason to suppose that the new synthesis will mark the end of 
the dialectical process. On the contrary, the cycle will probably 
continue to repeat itself in various ways as long as this mundane 
experiment lasts. Yet, philosophy is not necessarily doomed 
thereby to labor forever at the treadmill of a perpetual sameness 
unbroken by novelty and surprise. 

Taken as a whole—and making due allowances for periods of 


stagnation and even of degeneration—the process seems to be 


spiral, proceeding, as it were, from plateau to plateau. Thus, 
we have the vision of philosophy as an unending quest with 


each new cycle finding realization in a synthesi' which is truly 
creative, and reflecting more and more of “‘the white radiance 


of Eternity.” 


NOTES 


'That even the Milesian school in Greece was not wholly free from the earlier religious 
tradition is evident in Thales’ well-known words: “All things are full of gods.” 

*See Errol E. Harris, Nature, Mind and Modern Science (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1954), pp. 164 ff. 

‘Samuel L. Hart charges logical positivists with an “alarming stagnation of thought” con- 
cerning “ethical issues,” and condemns their assertions about the purely “‘emotive meaning 
of moral terms” as “most spurious.” See his article, ‘““The Nature and Objectivity of Ethical 
Judgments,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, March, 1955, p. 360 

‘On this point, see F. H. Heinemann, Existentialism and the Modern Predicament (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958), p. 79. 

‘For an interesting illustration of what contemporary naturalistic humanists are attempting 
in terms of metaphysics, see “‘A Humanistic Symposium on Metaphysi The Journal of Philosophy, 
Jan. 15, 1959, pp. 45-64. 
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*See, for example, Ernest Nagel, “Naturalism Reconsidered,” Proceedings and Addresses of 
the American Philosophical Association, 1954-1955, pp. 5-17. 

"See Naturalism and the Human Spirit, Yervant H. Krikorian, ed. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944), pp. 288-89, 359. 

8See Max Planck, The Philosophy of Physics (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1936), pp. 119-25. 

*See Lecomte du Noiiy, Human Destiny (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947); and 
also Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, The Phenomenon of Man (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959). 

One of the best examples of this trend is the personalistic psychology of Gordon W. Allport 
as presented in his book, Personality (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937). 

Op. cit., p. 185. 

12For F.S.C. Northrop’s criticism of relativism at the Third East-West Philosophers’ Con- 
ference, see this writer’s article, ‘‘Philosophers’ Conference in Retrospect,” The Hibbert Journal, 
Jan., 1960, p. 139. 

Op. cit., p. 45. 


TRANSCENDENTAL HERESY 
On Reading Schréedinger’s What is Life? 
By Ira N. Haywarp 


Not blind in warm placental dark 
Life works its timeless miracle: 
Here is a vision truer than 

Impels the hand to draw the plan 
On peristyle or ordered park. 


The angular or spherical 
Compass the farthest view of man, 
And all his drawings bear the mark 
Of finitude—of chord and arc— 
Time-fettered and empirical. 


Within the womb the finite span 
Is broken. The designs embark 
On freer patterns, spirit-drawn 
And mystical, yet never gone 
Beyond the fluent, measured plan. 


Because we lack the power to scan 
Infinitude, shall we not hark 

To premonitions there may be 

A world beyond geometry ? 

God’s mind is not the mind of man. 








Existentialism Reclaimed 


BY 


JOSEPH MARGOLIS 





M. PauL TILLICH, in a paper recently 


offered at an American Philosophical Association symposium 
in Philadelphia, characterizes existentialism as “the dynamically 
strongest and most creative movement” of the twentieth century.! 
The existentialist philosophy, therefore, the conceptualization 
of this large cultural movement, deserves our closest attention. 
But, though its original critical force was persuasively directed 
against all varieties of essentialism, in particular that of Hegel, 
and against “‘the dissolution of the existing subject into the objects 
of his own creation,’ current analysis is concerned with the 
very eligibility of existentialism as a philosophy. This appears 
tellingly, regardless of the effectiveness of his own particular 
account, in the Symposium contribution of Mr. George Boas; 
there, the issue at stake is the compatibility of existentialism with 
an empiricism responsive to the entire range of culture. It is an 
especially serious matter that an alleged philosophy of such large 
pretensions and considerable influence and continuing activity 
should have to face the charge of irrationalism ;* and this, inde- 
pendent of partisan dissatisfaction with the special views of 
particular existentialist contributors on social, moral, political, 
economic, and religious problems. 

Our question can be made somewhat more precise in this way. 
Existentialism has committed its attention to the actual finite 
existence of the human being; on the other hand, philosophy in 
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general may be said to be concerned with the “‘discursible,” 
with that which can be conceptually analyzed by means of the 
general categories of language—not merely the discursive, since 
the very beginning of Western philosophy fortunately reminds 
us not to ignore prematurely the implications of the quarrel 
between poetry and philosophy, and the possibility of partially 
translating myth and image and metaphor. So it is that, at one 
and the same time, existentialism makes certain “‘logical surds” 
(to adopt the useful phrase of Mr. Boas)‘ central to its speculation 
and seeks genuinely to be philosophically descriptive of these 
apparent surds.® There is a very clear tension, not always resolved, 
between these two aspects of existentialist thought, which catches 
the eye of its critics and encourages them somewhat precipitately 
to reject the entire enterprise. But the tension itself is promising 
and suggests the possibility of a reconciliation between existen- 
tialism and the main stream of Western philosophy.® 
Paul Tillich appears in the Symposium to occupy the double 
role of commentator on, and proponent of, existentialist doctrines. 
Of course, his own professional interests would require an exam- 
ination of religious and theological issues, but he himself excuses 
these matters by observing the independence of existential prob- 
lems from those others.’ This is a dubious point and deserves 
explication. There is certainly a stronger sense of religious 
affiliation with existentialism in Tillich’s own earlier survey 
(of which the present paper is something of a redaction®) and in 
The Courage to Be.® But it seems possible (and therefore advisable) 
to examine our issue without specific reference to any clearly 
theological matter. 
Speaking of the existentialists in his earlier survey, Tillich 
explains: 
They turned, not to the thinking subject, like Descartes, 
but to the existing subject—to the ‘“‘sum”’ in cogito ergo sum, 
as Heidegger puts it. The description of this sum, of the 
character of immediate personal experience, is different 
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for each representative of existential philosophy. But 
on the basis of this personal experience each of them 
develops a theory in rational terms, a philosophy. They 
all try to “think Existence,” to develop its implications, 
not only to live in “Existential” immediate experience.’ 


In his current paper, he puts their endeavor this way: 


Existentialism is the protest against the dissolution of 
the existing subject into the objects of his own creation, 
into the world of things and the essences which constitute 
them. This statement contains the anti-naturalistic as 
well as the anti-idealistic drive of existentialism. Both 
can be understood as consequences of a radical trans- 
formation of Descartes’ starting point, the self-awareness 
of the “‘ego”’ in the act of cogitatio. For Descartes the 
certainty of the sum is the certainty of the cognitive sub- 
ject, which is abstracted from the totality of the existing 
subject. For Pascal and all his existentialist followers, 
it is the existing subject which must be saved against 
reduction to the epistemological subject on the one hand 
and against its transformation into a thing among 
things on the other hand. The existing subject is neither 
res cogitans nor res extensa, nor can it be identified with a 
chaotic realm of mere emotions. It has a structure which 
can be analyzed and which expresses itself in what 
Pascal has called les raisons du ceur. It is the analysis of 
this structure of existing subjectivity to which existen- 
tialism in all its forms, within and outside of pure philos- 
ophy, has dedicated itself. Heidegger has called the 
elements of this structure existentials; in English a better 
word would be “‘existentialia.”” They are those charac- 
teristics of the existing subjectivity which qualify it 
as having existence." 


The important observation is that existence (in the existentialist 


sense) is a “‘discursible’’ just as much as are the ‘“‘essences”” which 
conventional philosophy has spent its entire energy in describing. 
On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that Tillich some- 
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times remarks both the religious orientation of existentialism and its 
insistence on the “logical surd” of existence.’ Still, as he more 
characteristically says, neither Kierkegaard nor Sartre recognized 
(as did Schelling) that “existentialism presupposes essentialism.’’ 

From this point of view, the tension within existentialism 
itself— which we have thus far characterized in terms of philosoph- 
ical respectability—now turns out to be the result of a division 
of energies between a practical role of monitoring philosophical 
seriousness by advertising important questions frequently over- 
looked (e.g., “finitude, non-being, freedom, self, anxiety, estrange- 
ment, guilt, courage’) and a theoretical role of analyzing 
these same questions (that is, distinguishing the use of the above 
concepts as essences and as existentialia).° Confusion sets in 
because both are expressed as universals and because the ardor 
of the practical role frequently exaggerates its claims and, wishing 
to distinguish between essences and existentialia, may even reject 
the “‘discursibility” of the latter. The style of journals, novels, 
pamphlets, prophecies, maxims, masks, paradoxes, irony, silence 
results. But this hardly means that the philosophical power 
of existentialism cannot be reclaimed; its more pyrotechnic traits 
may have to be burned away, however. 

There are grave ambiguities, to be sure, in the existentialist 
philosophy. Essences are potentials, existentialia constitute actual 
existence; essences are coordinate with the “duality of the episte- 
mological subject and the world of objects,’’’® which proceeds 
to absorb the existing subject into its distinctions; existentialia 
ontologically precede the “‘split,” giving us the structure of the 
existing subject as such. It appears that a knowledge (admitting 
the usual duality) of the death of the body, say, permits us to 
organize a “deeper knowledge” (without the duality) of the 
finitude of the existing subject; the concept “finitude”’ functions 
jointly as essence and as extstentiale. Is this a defensible way of 
speaking? and it is necessary? 

The most obvious feature of existentialist literature is its 
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emphasis on crisis, the poignant and the most intimate in human 
existence, the sense of puzzlement, indecision, inadequacy, 
alienation, commitment, threat. In a sense, the distinction 
between essences and existeniialia may be due to its own raison 
du ceur. It does not seem to be able to identify different “levels” 


of reality in any sense; it points, rather, to different “‘intensities” 


of living. The problems posed are peculiarly related to a kind of 


self-awareness that is more intimate, rather than more funda- 
mental, than are the problems of classical metaphysics; they 
reflect, as many have observed, the preoccupation of our own 
age. But this is hardly a satisfactory basis on which to propose 
elemental distinctions. It may be, in short, that the difference 
between essences and existentialia depends on the practical rather 
than the theoretical concern of the philosophy. 

We may put this in another way. Why deny a subject-object 
distinction, if existentialia constitute the structure of the self as 
existing subject? Is it not the case that, as existentialists, we 
should wish to claim that we know in some publicly confirmable 
way that all human beings are to be characterized by means of 
existentialia? Do not the extstentialia become again essences, albeit 
more sympathetic to the full condition of man than the descrip- 
tions rendered in terms of the outlook of Western industrialization 
and mass society? The practical motive looms again. Every 
reflective human being examining himself realizes (if existen- 
tialist claims are correct) that his own actual existence is describ- 
able in terms of an appropriate array of existentialia, and he 
“encounters” the properties and not merely the terms. But, 
reflecting on the universal condition of man, he must see these 
same existentialta as potencies of other lives (for example, existen- 
tial anxiety with respect to a new-born infant). The existentialists, 
recognizing the inadequacy of conventional philosophy (signally, 
Hegel), deny that reality is exhausted by the descriptions hitherto 
rendered; they run the risk of denying that it can be described 
altogether. But this is an unnecessary luxury. 
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The force of the argument is to redeem existentialism. There 
appears to be no reason why it cannot be made out to be fully 
compatible with the intent of the empirically grounded philoso- 


phies it pretends to reject. Tillich, for instance, would regard the 


problem-solving emphasis in American pragmatism and instrumen- 
talism as genuinely existentialist ;!” yet, as we have already seen, 
he would also treat existentialism as inherently antinaturalistic. 
There is a difficulty here. The fact is that many philosophies of 
every possible persuasion attend to the restricted questions the 
existentialists are interested in, some more casually than others. 
But if existentialism is to be characterized more by its problems 
than its doctrines,'* it loses the right to be pitted against philo- 
sophical systems as such. Tillich must be mistaken, that is, in 
viewing existentialism as inherently antinaturalistic; the only 
thing that could legitimately be said is that it does not care to 
insist on the need, say, of formulating a philosophy of science or 
examining other favorite problems of philosophy. 

We may in fact pinpoint the most general precepts of existen- 
tialism relevant to our present issue and observe how none of 
them need go counter to empirically oriented philosophy. First, 
the epistemological subject is a finite part of the infinite existential 
subject. This simply draws attention to the impossibility of 
freeing any description of the external world from some depen- 
dency on the knowing subject, the corrigible nature of our 
knowledge, existence as a surd in the sense of being an inexhaust- 
ible source of discursive categories as well as being itself incapable 
of exhaustive description, the grounding of knowledge in some 
actual “encounter” with the world. Second, the existential 
subject is a distinctive “‘object” to the epistemological subject. 
This refers merely to the special traits the existentialists claim 
to observe in the existence of man — the existentialia illustrated. If 
the first precept is straight empiricism, the second is a statement 
of special empirical factors. Third, the dialectical relation between 
the epistemological subject and the existential subject poses 
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problems of practical commitment, engagement, for the existential 
subject himself. Here, we need note only that existentialist 
practical philosophy must be dependent on a knowledge of 
existentialia—hence, is empirically grounded again; commitment 
as such is not a narrowly philosophical but, rather, a broadly 
human concern. These then are the fundamentals. They would 
seem to permit, the apparent claims of the existentialists not- 
withstanding, the subject-object distinction, the “discursibility’’ of 
existence, and the inclusion of existentialia among essences. Further- 
more, insistence upon the surd character of existence is a philo- 


sophical warning against the perfectibility of inquiry and not 


a philosophical exploration of existence. Let the existentialists 
merely whisper their acceptance of these common boundaries 
of philosophical reflection and continue to address their “rem- 
nants” aloud with undiminished ardor and they can be reclaimed. 
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An Approach to Benedetto Croce 


BY 


ANGELO A. DE GENNARO 





Max critics!, either literary or philo- 


sophic, present the most outstanding Italian and, perhaps, Euro- 
pean philosopher as a quiet river flowing toward its final destination 
without contrasts or difficulties. This is not the case. When 
reading Croce’s works we do not find ourselves before a Spinoza 
or a Descartes, whose philosophies have a purely mathematical 
character and are, therefore, smooth, calm, lucid, and almost 
transparent. Croce’s case is entirely different. With him we do 
not find ourselves at ease. A certain problem—be it moral or 
political, aesthetic or logical—always presents two contrary solu- 
tions. We feel that Croce goes through a philosophical crisis 
based on his metaphysics. 

It is true that Croce always spoke of considering philosophy 
as a methodology and that, for him, philosophy had to surrender 
its metaphysical claims in order to assume a more modest position: 
the position of a servant. Philosophy was supposed to be the 
ancilla historiae, performing a very modest function in the light 
of the Western philosophical tradition—the function of clarifying 
thought or of specifying verbal terms. If the Pragmatists tried 
to reduce philosophy to methodology, Croce was certainly following 
their lead. 

In spite of his antimetaphysical claims, however, Croce himself 
does have a metaphysics; for his conception of Reality as Spirit 
is nothing but metaphysics. But we may add that Croce’s meta- 
physics was assumed rather than demonstrated. 
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Here we shall briefly consider Croce’s interpretation of art, 
his views on historiography, the problem of logic, and, finally, 
the problem of politics. 

At the beginning of his philosophical speculation (1900), 
Croce defined art as pure intuition, that is, as feeling-made- 
image. In order to create, the artist must feel deeply and pro- 
foundly. Only by feeling strongly can he create an artistic world. 
Art, therefore, concerns itself with feeling and not with technique. 
“It is believed that everyone can imagine a Raphael Madonna, 
but Raphael was Raphael for the mechanical ability of painting 
it. Nothing is more false.’’? If a person feels deeply but is incapable 
of creating a work of art, this means for Croce that such a person 
has no strong feeling whatsoever; for a strong feeling will always 
overcome the difficulties imposed by the environment, by the 
subject matter, or by the obstacle of expression. A feeling which 
fails to materialize because of artistic technique or the lack of 
it, is a weak emotion: an emotion which is so weak that it fails 
the test of its own strength. 

In the light of this aesthetic theory, Croce bitterly criticized 
many Italian and foreign poets. Even Dante was not spared. 
For Croce, Dante is a real poet when he sings of passionate 
love, of patriotism, and of family joys, but whenever he philoso- 


phizes or moralizes, he is a philosopher and not a real poet. 


Unfortunately, Dante philosophizes most of the time; that is, 
he creates profound concepts or ideas, but not beautiful images. 
He should let his heart speak more than his mind. 

As time went by Croce became more aware of the fact that 
his first aesthetics could justify the romantic art of Byron, Leopardi, 
or Larra, but not the classical art of Sophocles or Goethe. In 
the world of Sophocles or Goethe there is more than feeling. 
In the work of these men we find reason and feeling, emotion 
and wisdom, heart and intelligence. Conscious of this complexity, 
Croce began to speak of an art which is universal, cosmic, organic. 
In real poetry, he says, there is emotion but also philosophical 
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profundity, there is the individual and the universal. “‘Every 
pure artistic representation is itself and the universal, the universe 
as an individual form, and the individual form as the universe.’”* 
Art or artistic representation is individuality and, as such, cannot 
exist outside the cosmos; art is a finite thing and, as such, cannot 
exist outside the infinite; art is a voice and a part of the soul and, 
as such, cannot exist outside the whole. Croce here agrees with 
Hegel that the part does not exist outside the whole; that one 
cannot “‘break reality into appearance and essence, interior and 
exterior, accident and substance, manifestation and force, finite 
and infinite, many and one, sensible and suprasensible, matter 
and spirit and other terms.’ In the artistic image palpitates the 
life of the universe. In a truly poetical verse one can find the 
whole human history—a history made of pain and joy, of tears 
and smiles, of dream and reality. As a drop of water has in itself 
all the natural elements which form the ocean, so an artistic 
representation contains in itself all the elements which constitute 
the drama of human existence. 

For Croce historiography is philosophy; that is, the historian 
must behave himself as if he were a philosopher: he must analyze 
and must not become emotionally involved. Should the historian 
find himself facing a historical event, he must not condemn it; 
he must praise it, because history is never “an executioner, but 
always a justifier.”’® “Historical consideration, therefore, recognizes 
as of equal right the Church of the Catacombs and that of 
Gregory VII, the tribunes of the Roman people and the feudal 
barons, the Lombard League and the Emperor Barbarossa.’’® 
The historian must always express positive and not negative 
judgments. Should the historian be characterized by a negative 
historical attitude, the historical world would darken before his 
eyes, and his vision of the past would lose its significance. The 


past always lives as an operative force on the present and, there- 


fore, is always positive. 
If this new concept of historiography (a historiography which 
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a 


would be inconceivable without the philosophy of Hegel and 
Gentile) could be a cutting sword against the positivistic, mater- 
ialistic, and naturalistic historiography of Taine, Buckle, and 
Lamprecht, it could be, and indeed it was, a weapon which 
would blunt under the attack of numerous hostile critics. 

The historian does not only think or analyze; he also feels. 
Without the stimulus of passion no historical thought can take 
place. The historian always approaches a certain historical period 
with his likes and dislikes, and if he does praise, he also con- 
demns. A volume of history is a work of art in which the 
historian expresses his entire personality, his thoughts and emo- 
tions. 

Becoming more and more conscious of this fact, Croce began 
to speak of the “‘passionateness” of historiography. “It is necessary 
to be dispassionate at the threshold of philosophy, but not at 
the door of historiography.”’ Man is not only thought; he is 
also feeling, and, thus, he participates with his comments in the 
narration; he praises or he condemns. It is impossible to narrate 
events which touch one’s soul without, at the same time, revealing 
one’s own personality either through the choice of words, through 
one’s enthusiasm, or even through one’s lack of enthusiasm; 
but one can never be indifferent. 

The contradiction involved in the “‘passionateness” of histor- 
iography was not the final contradiction in Croce’s system; there 
was another to come. At the beginning of his philosophical 
speculation, Croce had spoken of the concrete universal as a 
concept to be confused neither with the abstract character of 
the mathematical concept, nor with the realistic character of 
naturalism. The concrete universal was conceived as a synthesis 
a priori. This synthesis consists of two elements: the analytic and 
the synthetic judgments, the idea and the fact, the truth of reason 
and the truth of fact, the concept and the representation. 

Croce was here under Kant’s influence; but the influence did 
not last long. Croce was beginning to experience those doubts 
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and to ask those searching questions about the relationship 
between thought and matter which were to make him anathema 
to many European materialistic philosophers. if he felt a very 
lonely sense of personal crisis in this, he learned from Gentile 
that it was not his crisis alone. Gentile had been beset by it a 
few years before, and under his driving influence Croce tried 
to overcome Kant’s dualism of matter and spirit, concept and 
representation, and, in 1908, began to speak of the giudizio 
individuale, the individual judgment. That is to say, he began to 
speak of the concept as a representation and of the representation 
as a concept. ““The logical act is something spoken, represented, 
individualized, but when one divides it into concept and individual 
judgment not from an empirical point of view, but from the 
philosophical, one creates two monsters: an unindividualized 
concept, and therefore inexistent in a concrete way, and an 
individual judgment not thought, and therefore inexistent as an 
individual judgment.’ 

Croce presents the same contradiction in the field of political 
theory. For him the State is a spiritual category, but its spirituality 
is closer to animality than to humanity. He considers the State 
outside the human spirituality to be almost a natural force, 
because the State has its reasons which are different from those 
of the moral world. It can be defined as a big and a perfect 
animal which satisfies its needs, its vital impulses, and its necess- 
ities by means of war and other political struggles, and “‘it is 
childish to teach it moral lessons, because like love it is a savage 
oiseau, of which Carmen sings one ne peut pas lapprivoiser.”® 
The world of politics or the State is the personification of animal- 
ity, and is, therefore, operating outside the sphere of moral values. 
As a tiger acts in accordance with its own nature and, therefore, 
lives outside the world of moral sensibility, so the State acts 
according to its own laws. 

Croce here comes close to the views of Vico. For Vico the 
world of politics, the creative organism of the State, is a spiritual 
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moment of the development of humanity, the moment of the 
sense which precedes the moment of reason, the moment of 
animality which precedes the moment of morality. 

At this point a word of caution is necessary. Should the reader 
interpret Croce’s theory of the State as something definitive, 
he would be mistaken. Croce also speaks of the ethical character 
of the State and of politics. For him, a statesman without moral 
values cannot perform his task; he cannot deal with other men 
whose psychology is unknown to him because he does not feel 
the same moral experience. “The State is not simply a utilitarian 
relationship, a synthesis of force and consent, of authority and 
liberty, but a personification of the human ethos, and therefore 
an ethical State or State of Culture as we prefer to say.’’!® Croce 
considers the State to be the real Church, “representing the 
needs of a higher form of morality.”"™ 

Croce contradicts himself continually in the fields of aesthetics, 
historiography, logic, and politics. The interplay of these contra- 
dictions is a real drama in which Croce deeply engaged all his 
spiritual forces. What is the cause of this drama? At the beginning 
of his philosophical investigation, Croce had divided Spirit into 
five categories: art, philosophy, historiography, politics, and 
morality. He wanted an art which was pure art, a historiography 
which was pure historiography. He was in search of the autonomy 
of the spirit. The search for, and the assertion of, the autonomy 
of the Spirit gave him some advantage. He could pride himself 
on being able to fight against the intellectual aestheticians and 
the scientific historians. At the same time, however, he was 
destroying the unity of the Spirit. His individual judgment, 
his “passionate” historiography, his ethical theory of the State, 
and his universality of art—that is, Croce’s contradictions—are 
his final attempt to re-establish the unity of the Spirit. It is 
toward this definite goal that the whole drama of Croce is essen- 


tially and ultimately directed. 
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VOLUNTARY EXILE 


By EvizaBeTH BARTLETT 


The day to day commitment to failure 

That judgment daily argues against me 
Condemns me to despair. I am guilty 

Of more than silence. At times words fail your 
Wisest man and then, intentionally. 

But my silence, like all my secrecies, 

Has no defense, none conventionally, 

My personal idiosyncrasies 

No social crimes. When pride is pain and shame 
An agony too keen for reason, I 

Had no other weapon. Who is to blame? 
There was no intent to deceive or lie. 

My absence is sufficient evidence, 

Voluntary exile, not providence. 








In Which Direction Should 
Philosophy Go? 
DONALD WALHOUT 





| HIS is an invitational essay. In it 


I shall offer some reflections on the current state of philosophy 
and possible new emphases, at the same time inviting others to 
do likewise, in the hope that by common effort some new direction 
might be found. Behind this invitation lies the conviction that, 
although the questions of philosophy are perennial and the an- 
swers to them analogous from age to age, philosophy is kept 
vital and meaningful only when fresh directions for exploration 
are found, like the discovery of new and beckoning rivulets 
branching off from a main stream. Such a task is always espe- 


cially important for younger philosophers to whom, in each 
generation, falls the task of shaping the pattern of philosophical 


things to come. 

My title question “In Which Direction Should Philosophy 
Go?” involves two sub-questions: whither from, and whither to? 
I shall consider each in turn. 

The Current Philosophical Orthodoxy. Bold indeed, and perhaps 
foolish, is anyone who attempts to give a portrait of the average 
American philosopher. Yet there may be some point in trying 
if it assists us with the second and chief question. 

The loci classict for such an attempt may be said to be William 
James, who, in 1907, made his famous classification of philos- 
ophers into the tender-minded and the tough-minded, and 
George Santayana who, in 1911, gave his interpretation of Ameri- 
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can philosophy as being the product of the “genteel tradition.” 
Both have done their work. But a half century has gone by; 
and James’s distinction, after making us recognize the role of 


temperament in philosophy, has spent its directional force, and 


b 


the “genteel tradition,” as Santayana defined it, has, for good 
or for ill, largely passed from the scene. Can any significant 
characterization be made now? 

At first glance the attempt would seem to be hopeless. For 
one thing, the numerous schools of thought which now exist, 
often with sub-factions within themselves, defy by their diversity 
any general characterization. There are important groups of 
philosophers, therefore, such as the logical positivists and the 
neo-Thomists, to whom the description which follows will, for 
the most part, not apply. Furthermore, there is a certain indi- 
viduality about most philosophers which renders them recal- 
citrant to categorizing. With these obstacles, is there anything 
left which can be called a type? Is there a current philosophical 
orthodoxy ? I believe that there is, and I shall attempt to portray 
it. But it is important to keep in mind the sense in which the 
portrayal may be said to be typical. It is typical, I should say, 
in the sense that it probably applies to the majority of philos- 
ophers in the country today. It is typical, also, in the sense that 
it describes the predominant influence in philosophical instruction 
in our smaller colleges, as well as being amply represented in 
our larger universities. Perhaps the safest summary speculation 
on this point would be to say that some of the characteristics 
listed below probably apply to most, if not all, philosophers today, 
and that all of the characteristics probably apply to the largest 
group, if not the great majority, of philosophers today. And so 
to the portrait. 

If we were to identify one common feature of our typical 
philosopher of today, we might point to the factor of paradox. 
His thinking seems to be colored through and through by an 
aura of paradoxicalness, even ambiguity, which at its best is 
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a cloak for deeper half-articulated truths, and at its worst is a 
thin veil for inconsistency and insecurity. The meaning of this 
assertion may become clearer if we review rapidly some of his 
more specific traits and tendencies. 

1. He is genuinely convinced of the value of philosophy. He 
can and does defend it against frequent challenges and criticisms. 
In doing so, however, he often falls into generalities and plati- 
tudes. Thus he may have a good deal to say about what Philosophy 
is and does, but find himself hard pressed to deal in any original 
way with the actual problems of philosophy. For example, he 
may speak, sincerely or sonorously or both, about Philosophy 
as the integrator of knowledge and other fields of inquiry, but 
encounter considerable difficulty in showing precisely how this 
is accomplished. He is thus the keeper of a discipline which to 
him is extremely valuable, but whose value he is often at a loss to 
demonstrate. 

2. He believes in reason and in rational methods of inquiry. 
He will staunchly oppose attempts to undermine reason as an 
instrument for disinterested knowing, or as the fitting arbiter 
of disputes, or as an important factor in motivation. On the 
other hand, he is equally opposed to the claims of the traditional 
rationalist, and so on other occasions will plead just as vehe- 
mently for the need to supplement reason by feeling, intuition, 
faith, or other non-rational activities. Thus he may take seemingly 
opposite stands, depending on the occasion, the audience, and, 
perhaps, his mood. 

3. Although he is convinced of the value of philosophy, he is 


equally certain that it is not enough to live by as the mainspring 


of life. Hence he has a keen interest in religion. Often his chief 
interest is in the philosophy of religion; or, if not, he at least 
recognizes it as indispensable, regarding it as the natural com- 
panion to, or even the culmination of, philosophic inquiry. 

4. He believes in God, but he is eager to discover reinter- 
pretations and novel ways of expressing this belief. A novel 
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reinterpretation may assuage in his mind the conventionality of 
the belief. It also affords him a vantage point from which he 
can reject the conventional and traditional where such rejection 
will render him an “independent thinker,” and accept the conven- 
tional and traditional where not to do so would make him an 
undesirable “‘radical.”? Nevertheless, he holds the central belief 
from conviction. 

5. He is generally a liberal Protestant. If he does not actually 
belong to some church, his views are such as to place him in 
general sympathy with this religious tradition. if he does belong 
to some church, he does not emphasize it, nor indeed any kind 
of denominationalism. In fact, he often wavers as to whether 
he should concentrate on setting forth the uniqueness and deci- 
siveness of the core of Christian beliefs, or whether he should seek 
primarily for some unity and universality in all of the great religions. 

6. He is an admirer of science—its methods, achievements, 
and personalities. He will praise it and defend it against critics. 
He may even try to emulate it wherever possible. But he is also 
sure to expose its limitations and to refute exaggerated claims 
made for it. Thus he may have a scientific world-view and a 
humanistic world-view yoked together in a somewhat clashing 
manner. 

7. In ethics, he believes in the objectivity of values and of 
moral principles. He attacks ethical relativism and subjectivism 
with conviction and cogency. At the same time, however, he 
is likely to maintain that the human discovery of these objective 
principles is well nigh impossible. Hence, he often combines a 
de facto relativism with a theoretical absolutism. But this cleavage 
is too clear-cut, so when reminded of its possible implications, 
he will set forth certain values and principles which seem to 
have a good claim to objectivity. 

8. In epistemology, his position is much the same as in ethics. 
He believes in an absolute, ultimate Truth, but finds it difficult 
to say that any particular truths have been established. Hence, 
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he may combine an actual skepticism or subjectivism of knowledge 
with his belief in absolute Truth. But when subjectivism is not 
satisfying, he does his best to lay out some well-authenticated, 
tentative truths. 

9. In metaphysics, he is an anti-materialist and an anti- 
mechanist. On the positive side, he may be a monist, a dualist, 
or a pluralist; an idealist or a realist; a Platonist, an Aristotelian, 
or a Kantian. He accepts the multiplicity of, and disagreements 
in, metaphysical views with resignation but gladly prefers the 
diversity to the abandonment of metaphysics. 

10. He believes in the freedom of the will, although he has 
many qualifications with respect to terminology and interpre- 
tation. But along with free will, he accepts a doctrine of ultimate 
teleology, an overarching purpose or destiny which has its issue 
despite human ventures and vagaries. The compatibility and 
interrelations of these two doctrines are not always evident to him. 

11. He is deeply interested in social and political affairs, but 
is not always certain of the function of philosophy in these matters. 
Should it remain in theoretical detachment, having other busi- 
ness? Or should it be in the center of the maelstrom of social 
change? He is inclined to defend the former, maintaining that 
philosophy makes its contribution through disinterested criticism 
and contemplation. Consequently, he frequently presents the 
paradox of being personally concerned in social problems, but 
as a representative of a discipline which is quite removed from 
them. When this position seems strange to him, he modifies it 
as best he can. 

12. Finally, being a shrewd critic, he recognizes that his 
philosophy is fraught with paradox, if not inconsistency and 
uncertainty. He would like, therefore, to make some radical 


departure, some break from a philosophy which often seems to 
him conventional. He greatly admires thinkers like Nietzsche 


or Dewey, who have made radical breaks and have thrown past 
philosophy to the winds. Yet, in his more sober moments, he 
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cannot really believe that these revolutionaries represent any 
close approximation to-ultimate truth. So he feels that there is 
much more in the great tradition of philosophy than would be 
allowed by such breaks. 

Such is my portrait of the typical philosopher today. If he 
was painted in an unfavorable light, he was not meant to be: 
the brush was neutral. I intended only to show at a stroke the 
paradoxicalness of his thought and, incidentally, the fact that 
consistency is an achievement and not an inborn trait. Do we 
not all know him? 

The Question of Direction. The second of our questions is even 
more precarious to answer. I must say at the outset that the 
few suggestions which I have to make on the question of future 
directions in philosophy do not necessarily imply the displace- 
ment of other approaches, any more than a new emphasis in art 
detracts from older forms of art. Modern philosophy seems to be 
developing along two divergent lines, one being concerned with 
technical, analytical, and scientific interests, and the other 
being concerned with speculative and human interests. My 
remarks fall in the latter category but are not intended to discredit 
the other important work that many philosophers do, such as 
the analysis of logic and language and the examination of the 
assumptions of the sciences. My concern is with a fresh impetus 
for the speculative and human side of philosophy. In this spirit I 
offer the following impressions. 

First, as a preliminary point, I think we must hold fast to the 
independent status of philosophy. As reactions to the current 
state of philosophy, there are two marked tendencies today which 
would seek to make philosophy something else than what it 
has historically been. One of these tendencies would make 
philosophy subservient to theology and have it work exclusively 
in the service of religion. But such a procedure would lose the 
healthy leavening influence of external criticism. The other 
tendency would reduce philosophy to logic and linguistic analysis. 
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But the traditional quest of philosophy, namely, to understand 
the nature of the world and of man, with the aim of cultivating 
wisdom, cannot be solved by ignoring it. What all such partisan 
tendencies neglect is the stubborn fact that the problems and 
subjects with which philosophy has dealt are apparently natural 
and unending in man, and they do not disappear or resolve 
themselves if philosophers make personal decisions to do something 
else besides what is called philosophy. 

But granted the autonomy of philosophy, what should be our 
starting-point? This brings me to my second suggestion. May we 
not begin (and I am perfectly content to accept my previous 
portrait as in part a philosophical autobiography as well as a 
description of the modern philosopher) may we not begin 
precisely from the position of paradox in which we find our- 
selves? Instead of sweeping everything aside, either methodolog- 
ically (as with Descartes) or literally (as with Dewey), and 
instead of moving quickly to some one alternative in the paradoxes 
for the sake of an easy and comfortable consistency, let us accept 
initially all the paradoxes and seeming contradictions, regarding 
every element in them as relevant, important, and in some sense 
true. This is where we are, and we begin here: we begin by 
accepting as in some sense true all the paradoxes and contra- 
dictions which, upon different occasions, we find ourselves 
believing. Our task will then be to find the underlying meaning 
in inconsistency, to discover the deeper truth of paradox. 

But how is this meaning and truth to be discovered? We 
might be able to make some headway in the task through teach- 
ing. And this brings me to my third impression. I think we must 
capture or recapture the holy alliance of philosophy with teaching 
—the teaching of ourselves and the teaching of others. This 
seems necessary for two reasons: first, because philosophy is 
chiefly carried on today by professors, and seems destined to 
continue so, and second, because western philosophy blossomed 
out with teachers, and it is instructive to learn from the sources 
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of things. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle were all great teachers, 
and Socrates the greatest of them all. Now what was Socrates’ 
conception of philosophy ? 

For Socrates philosophy was essentially a meliorative or 
curative activity for the person who engaged in it. It was indis- 


pensable in the process of achieving true selfhood. He was fond 


of speaking of philosophy as the “cure of the soul.” And this 
phrase would not be a bad one for our purposes if it were not 
already in use by psychologists, whose place the philosopher 
cannot usurp even if he mistakenly wanted to. So perhaps the 
phrase “‘nurture of the soul” would be better suited to describe 
the aim of teaching philosophy as here conceived, for it indicates 
both that philosophy is not therapy as ordinarily understood, 
and that it is ingredient in the growth of self-realization. Such 
would seem to be the fitting function of philosophy regarded as 
a teaching activity. 

My fourth and final suggestion, then, is that we approach and 
interpret philosophy in the light of its personal or existential 
significance. This means that instead of concentrating on the 
alternative answers to philosophical problems simply for the 
sake of picking out the one that is true, we regard all of them as 
possibly relevant data for the awakening of values, the making 
of decisions, the growth and enrichment of the self. Such relevance 
will then become our criterion for considering philosophical 
doctrines as significant and important. Let me give three examples 
of how this can be carried out in practice. 

1. Consider the long controversy in philosophy between 
rationalism and empiricism. Now, we frequently find in students, 
and in ourselves at different times, undesirable tendencies in one 
or another of these directions. According to our present approach, 
how should we respond to these situations? If we encounter a 
student who is given to making premature generalizations or 
who is insensitive to the particular people and things around 
him, we may direct him to the empiricists to discover the impor- 
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tance of concrete facts or to learn to appreciate the liveliness of 
all the particulars that surround him. If, on the other hand, we 
encounter someone who cannot see general principles illustrated 
by facts or who is bound down to his local situation, we may 
direct him to the rationalists to discover the meaning of general- 
ization or to gain a universal breadth of vision which will carry 
him beyond his limited perspective. 

2. For my next example I quote from a recent inquiry on the 
teaching of philosophy. The author says that “a class can be 
asked to write papers or discuss such topics as the meaning of 
‘justice’ when applied to relations of nations (if the class has been 
reading Plato’s Republic) or the effect of Whitehead’s rejection 
of ‘simple location’ if applied to labor-management relations and 
ways of thinking of the worker as located ‘in’ the factory (if the 
class has been reading Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World).’”} 

According to the point of view I am suggesting, I interpret 
this quotation to mean that the doctrines in question become 
significant and important only insofar as their relevance to the 
kinds of situations mentioned is made evident. 

3. My third example is an extensive work already completed. 
I refer to a book by W. R. Leys, entitled Ethics for Policy Decisions. 
In this work Mr. Leys reviews the great ethical systems not from 
the standpoint of abstract theoretical criticism in order to select 
the one system that seems most likely true, but as a series of 
deliberative questions which the philosophers raise and which 
must be taken into account by any thoughtful person or group 
responsible for social planning. The approach I am advocating 
would extend this admirable work in two ways: by relating the 
theories to personal as well as to social life, and by taking as our 
province not just ethics but also the other branches of philosophy. 

In conclusion, I would like to refer to two possible criticisms 
of my position. One is that it is nothing but crude pragmatism. 
There is a resemblance, I admit. But the differences are more 
striking. For instance, while it might be true that this approach 
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would tend to emphasize those portions of philosophy which 
have traditionally been passed over, while other traditionally 
important doctrines would find little place except as data for 
table conversation, there is no wholesale rejection of past philos- 
ophy. Quite the contrary. The whole history of thought is 
taken as data. Again, there is no ultimate pragmatism, no denial 
of objective truth, and this is the key point. The proposal is 
simply that we turn the wheel of philosophy around for a while; 
that instead of beginning with disinterested theorizing and then 
searching for applications as an interesting after-thought, we 
concentrate on the applications and relevancies. We may then 
be better able, as time goes on (but keeping our eye on the matter 
all the while), to look back and see what impact has been made 
upon the theory behind it all. 

The other criticism is that this approach looks to the past for 
its material and offers no way of discovering new and original 
speculative ideas. I answer that there is no discouragement here 
of inquiry. So long as theoretical contemplation is found valuable 
in the process of self-realization, so long as there is every reason 
to believe that it will continue to be found so, there may well 
emerge new syntheses and systems of thought. We shall ask only 
that the importance of these systems be measured by the same 
criterion as the systems of the past. Furthermore, even if new 
speculative ideas are not readily forthcoming, we have the entire 
history of philosophy before us, and this in itself is enough to 
keep us busy for a lifetime. But, finally, there is in any case no 
method or formula for eliciting original ideas. In attempting 
something a little different, we may find new modes of thought 
springing up in ways we never expected. 


NOTE 


1The Teaching of Philosophy, An International Inquiry of Unesco, 199, quoting Robert Brumbaugh. 








The Fourth Gospel as Platonic 
Dialectic 
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bist scholars have commented 
upon the Greek “tone” of the Fourth Gospel. However, the 
authorities have by no means been unanimous. Occasionally 
a dissenting voice is heard. For example, Prof. Rendel Harris, 
in a series of articles which appeared over forty years ago, insisted 
that it was not necessary to connect the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel with any Greek influence, insofar as the Prologue of the 
Gospel is concerned.! 

It will be the thesis of this paper that the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel, unquestionably a consummate literary artist, did use a 
typically Greek (Platonic) motif in his composition, but in a far 
more pervasive way than to quote a few couplets from a Stoic 
ode or to borrow indifferently from Greek ideas. 

THE PLATONIC MOTIF. Some of Plato’s most important pronounce- 
ments upon epistemology are to be found in Books vi and vii 
of The Republic. Special attention is called to the famous “‘twice- 
divided line” passage (SIOE). Here Plato discusses the four 
stages of intelligence, each stage being metaphysically grounded; 
the ladder of being and the ladder of knowing are parallel. 

For the purposes of this study, Plato’s paradigm may be 


drawn as follows:? 
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The Fourth Stage — The realm of Ideas, Pure Forms, 
true knowledge, wisdom, known by Reason 


The Third Stage — The realm of Science and Hypothesis, 
known by Understanding 


The Invisible, 
Intelligible World 


a 


The Second Stage — The realm of Physical Objects, 
known by Faith and Opinion 


The First Stage — The realm of Shadows and Images, 
known by Fantasy (“‘perception of shadows’) 





The Perceptible, 
Physical World 


The relevant passage is as follows: 


Now take a line which has been cut into two unequal 
parts, and divide each of them again in the same propor- 
tion, and suppose the two main divisions to answer, one 
to the visible and the other to the intelligible, and then 
compare the subdivisions in respect of their clearness 
or want of clearness, and you will find that the first 
section in the sphere of the visible consists of images... . 
Imagine, now, the other section, of which this is only 
the resemblance, to include the animals which we see, 
and everything that grows or is made.* 


This, then, is the realm of the visible. At these levels man 
cannot be said to have real knowledge. The lowest level deals 
only with images—it is the realm of shadows which is correlated 
with fantasy or “the perception of shadows” (513E). No valid 
certainty attaches to the level of shadows; the errors and preju- 


dices of men sometimes pass for knowledge, but this is a tragic 
mistake. Unfortunately people sometimes act as if such pseudo- 
knowledge were worthy of being made a basis for action. (Cf. 
Bacon’s “idols of the mind.”’’) 
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The second level of the visible sphere includes “the animals 
which we see, and everything that grows or is made.” Apparently 
this level of knowing corresponds to an order of ‘real’ physical 
objects. Yet the perception of these objects cannot be said to be 
knowledge in the strictest sense. At this level, man can operate 
only in terms of faith or right opinion. Seeing is believing? 
“Yes,” Plato would reply, “but seeing is not knowing!” 

The third and fourth levels deal with the invisible world, 
with Reality in the strictest sense. The third level is the realm of 


science where the intelligence proceeds by means of hypotheses. 


And when I speak of the other division of the intelli- 
gible, you will understand me to speak of that other sort 
of knowledge which reason herself attains by the power 
of dialectic, using the hypotheses not as first principles, 
but only as hypotheses—that is to say, as steps and 
points of departure into a world which is above hypo- 
theses, in order that she may soar beyond them to the first 
principle of the whole; and clinging to this and then 
to that which depends on this, by successive steps she 


descends again without the aid of any sensible object, 
from ideas, through ideas, and in ideas she ends.‘ 


The third level becomes a sphere of pure intellection. The 
problem here is to determine exactly what Plato meant by 
“hypothesis.” Clearly he did not use the term in the modern 
scientific sense. To clarify its meaning, he turned to mathematics. 
He spoke of such axiomatic matters as that there are three kinds 
of angles, that numbers are either even or odd, etc. Neither 
science nor hypothesis has to do then with the empirical world; 
symbols are manipulated in such a way as to get beyond the 


symbols. 


Plato meant by a hypothesis a truth which is assumed 
to be ultimate or primary when it really depends upon 
some higher truth; not that it is untrue or could ever 
be proved false, but that it is treated for the present as 
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self-conditioned. . . . By calling such conceptions 
hypotheses, in the sense that they depend for their 
validity on some other truths, what does Plato mean? 
Not that they are untrue, for he speaks of them as a 
form of ‘being.’ They are hypotheses because, if we saw 
things wholly and as they are, we should see that being 
is one whole. . ., and that, as it is one whole, the various 
forms or kinds of it must be connected; whereas the 
arithmetician and the geometrician treat their respective 
forms of being as if they were perfectly independent; 
that is, they assume them without giving an account 
of them. The truths they start from await the con- 
firmation (f<Baiwois) of being shown to be elements in 
an interconnected whole.® 


Temporarily the understanding may find it necessary to use 
perception of physical objects, but only as guides or blackboard 
illustrations. The goal of the understanding on the scientific 
level is to proceed beyond physical manifestations to the realm 
of pure intellection. The realm of postulates is not ultimate; it 
points to something beyond—‘“‘to the first principle of the whole”’ 


(511C). 

The top level and the goal of the quest for truth is the realm 
of Ideas where true knowledge and wisdom are to be achieved. 
Hypothetical or provisional principles have no place here. The 
“eye of the soul’ with undimmed vision sees the absolute eternal 
Ideas, the pure forms (533A,D). From the vantage point of 
pure reason, one not only comprehends Dinge-an-sich, but also 
is able to understand the true significance and relative importance 
of everything on the lower levels, something the people living 
on those levels cannot do. They are caught in an “outlandish 
slough” which precludes their realization of what the higher 
truths are or signify. 

Dialectic then is the apex and crown of knowing. 


Dialectic, then, as you will agree, is the coping-stone 
of the sciences, and is set over them; no other science can 
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be placed higher—the nature of knowledge can no 
further go? 
I agree, he said.® 






The reader may find it helpful at this point to refer to the 





chart of the stages of knowing by way of review. 






THE DIALECTIC OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. The usual introductory 





data may be passed over without lengthy treatment here. The 





Gospel was written some time between A.D. 100 and 140. Perhaps 
A.D. 115 is not far off the mark. The writer was a Hellenist, 







possibly a Jew living in or near Ephesus, although the case for \ 





the Alexandrian origin of this Gospel is not without merit. 






The author was most certainly not one of the original disciples 






of Jesus. It is a hopeless task to try to identify him with anyone 






named personally in the New Testament. 






Apart from the prologue and appendix (the latter from someone 





other than the author of the first twenty chapters), the Gospel 






may, for the purposes of this study, be divided into three parts. 





I. Chapters 1-12 Largely (though not exclusively) the acts 






of Jesus — ““The Seven Great Signs.” 





II. Chapters 13-17 Largely the discourses of Jesus — 






extended dissertations. 

III. Chapters 18-20 The Narratives of the Passion and 
Resurrection of Jesus — the ultimate unveiling, the gift 
of the Spirit. 

An understanding of the nature of the Fourth Gospel compared 

with the Synoptics, while not indispensible, will be helpful as 








preparation for the development of the thesis that the Gospel 





contains a Platonic or at least quasi-Platonic motif. 






The last century of research in gospel construction has wit- 





nessed the discovery that Matthew, Mark, and Luke were 






constructed from earlier documents which, in turn, were put 





together from many small independent units known as pericopes. 
These units were often joined on the basis of rather arbitrary 
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formulas, ; upon the favorite system of the compiler. 
The Synoptics are for the most part compilations of pericopes. 

The author of the Fourth Gospel recognized no such limitations. 
He was in every sense an author, and his Gospel is for the most part 
a composition. While he borrowed from the Synoptics and from 
Paul’s letters, he operated with the maximum degree of freedom 
in the use of his sources. He transformed his materials in terms 
of his own experience and interpretation. No literalist, he freely 
changed and recast his materials to suit his purpose. 

The thesis herein suggested is that the Fourth Gospel parallels 
the Platonic scheme as outlined in this paper in approximately 
the following manner: Chapters 1-12: The Seven Great Signs 
correspond to the two “‘sensible’’ levels, the levels of shadows 
and objects. Chapters 13-17: The great discourses correspond 
to the level of science and hypothesis (understanding, but short 
of the beatific, holistic vision of the truth). Chapters 18-20: 
The Passion and Resurrection are the goals of the entire Gospel, 
corresponding to the vision of absolute truth which souls on the 
Fourth Level see steadily and whole. 

1. The Level of Seeing. While there is liberal use of discourse in 
the first twelve chapters, the mighty works of Jesus are of primary 
importance; that is, they get top billing and command the center 
of attention. The Seven Great Signs are as follows: 1. Turning 
the water into wine, Ch. 2; 2. Healing of the Nobleman’s son, 
Ch. 4; 3. Healing of the paralytic, Ch. 5; 4. Feeding the five 
thousand, Ch. 6; 5. Walking on the sea, Ch. 6; 6. Healing the man 
born blind, Ch. 9; 7. Raising of Lazarus from the dead, Ch. 11. 

John, who is ever an apologist’? for the Christian message, 
betrays again and again that he would like nothing better than 
to say that the person and message of Jesus were irresistible, that 
his personal ministry was overwhelmingly successful. This he 
knew to be historically untrue; the majority of the people who were 
confronted by Jesus either repudiated him or just passed him by. 

A miracle of the type portrayed by John is clearly something 
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which makes its appeal to the senses. If genuine comprehension 
of the divine dimension could come by sense perception, miracles 
should turn the trick. The great miracles of Jesus, although 
heightened and “blown up” by John, do not bring men to a 
Christian commitment. Actually the opposite effect is produced as 
sometimes the witnesses to his deeds turn against him. 

The result of his first miracle, turning water into wine, is 
given as follows: “His disciples believed in him” (2").8 There 
is no indication of any considerable impact upon the crowds. 
On the contrary, any faith which may be engendered by witnessing 
miracles is of a distinctly inferior quality. ““Now when he was in 
Jerusalem at the Passover feast, many believed in his name when 
they saw his signs which he did; but Jesus did not trust himself 
to them, because he knew all men and needed no one to bear 
witness of man; for he himself knew what was in man” (27%-®5), 

Chapter three contains the Nicodemus episode. Although a 
man of standing in the community, he does not have the Spirit 
of God. He needs to be “‘born from above.” He is a good example 
of one who has no better insight than one who has seen signs (3*) 
which are strictly physical phenomena. It is implied in 3" that 
Nicodemus, without the higher insight, is disqualified to under- 
stand even “earthly things.” 

The second sign, the healing of the nobleman’s son (4**-5*) 
does not bring faith to the uninitiated. The results are limited to 
the household of the nobleman himself 4°°. 

The third sign, the healing of the paralytic (5'-"*), does not 


issue in acceptance; on the contrary, the Jews are made hostile 
because they look upon this activity as a violation of the Sabbath 


institution. 

The fourth sign, feeding the multitudes (Ch. 6), at first sight, 
seems to have been a case where a visible miracle achieved 
overwhelming success for Jesus and his cause. It appears the 
people will ‘‘take him by force to make him king”’ (6'°). Sometime 
later Jesus tries to make the entire episode an object lesson to 
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explain his true significance. His interpretation, rather than 
making more disciples, actually causes many of them to cease 
following him (6%). Jesus diagnoses the situation as follows: 
“Truly, truly, I say to you, you seek me, not because you saw 
signs, but because you ate your fill of the loaves” (676). In 6%! 
there is an argument for the validity of Christ’s messiahship on 
the basis of the signs, but there is no evidence that witnessing 
these signs puts them in an organic relationship to the Christian 
movement. 

Chapter 9 records the story of the healing of the man born 
blind. Rather than accept this visible sign as revelatory of truth, 
the critics of Jesus refuse to believe that he had actually performed 
the sign; they suggest that the glory be given directly to God (9*4). 
Jesus, they insist, is a sinner. 

Imagination can reproduce what lies behind the last and 
greatest of the signs: the raising of Lazarus (Ch. 11). One day the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel was reading the story of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus in the Lucan Gospel. A rich man lives in 
luxury, and a poor beggar lies at his gate. Both men die and 
enter the other world, the rich man to Hades, the beggar to 
Abraham’s bosom. The rich man in hell begs tor a few drops 
of water, but his boon cannot be granted. Then comes the impor- 
tant part of the parable: 


‘Then I beg you, father, so send him [Lazarus] to my 
father’s house, for I have five brothers, so that he may 
warn them, lest they also come into this place of torment.’ 
But Abraham said, ‘They have Moses and the prophets; 
let them hear them.’ And he said, ‘No, father Abraham; 
but if some one goes to them from the dead, they will 
repent.’ He said to him, ‘If they do not hear Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be convinced if some 
one should rise from the dead’ (16?7-**). 


John puts down his document, as the light of an idea bursts 
into his mind. “Exactly so,” he cries, “I will have Lazarus come 
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back from the grave!” Elsewhere in the Synoptics John finds 
the story of Mary and Martha. He attaches Lazarus to their 
family and proceeds to tell the story of the death and rising 
from the dead of Lazarus. What was the outcome of this mighty 
demonstration? Did men flock to Jesus? Some did, but not the 
masses. As a matter of fact, the raising of Lazarus is made the 
inciting incident in the Fourth Gospel. (In the Synoptics it is 
after Jesus casts out the money-changers that an effort is made 
to dispose of him.) Only with the raising of Lazarus do the leaders 
take counsel how to put him to death (See 11°). 

Some observations are in order at this juncture. First, it would 
seem that the writer of the Fourth Gospel does not differentiate 
clearly between the level of shadows and of physical objects. 
To this writer, it apparently doesn’t make much difference. 
To be on any other level than that of the Spirit is to be devoid 
of valid knowledge and insight. 

Second, it should be noted that no one ever seems to understand 
what Jesus is saying in the Fourth Gospel. Why? They are on 
the level of the visible-physical; Jesus is on the level of the Spirit. 
The Jews are the worst offenders, but Jesus’ own disciples miss 
the real point of what Jesus is saying most of the time. Colwell 
and Titus mention John’s use of “stupid characters” as foils for 
the spiritual utterances of Jesus.* The pattern is for Jesus to utter 
a cryptic remark which is followed by misunderstanding on the 
part of the hearer. Strictly speaking, the disciples and Jews are 
not dead wrong in what they say to Jesus in reply to the cryptic 
remark. On the physical level, they are usually right; they 
‘miss the boat’ in their utter failure to grasp the spiritual level 
from which Jesus is always speaking. Hearing that he must be 
“born again,” Nicodemus wonders if a man can re-enter his 
mother’s womb and be born a second time. His confusion hinges 
on the meaning of the Greek term, dvw#e, which may mean 
either “‘again” or “from above.” Like everyone else in the Gospel, 
Nicodemus takes the wrong meaning, the purely physical instead 
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of the spiritual. Dr. Titus, in one of the best books on the Fourth 
Gospel to appear in the mid-century period, develops the thesis 
that John is a “spiritual gospel,” and that Jesus and other men 
do not stand on the same level. Jesus is different from all other 
men in that he has the Spirit. Without the Spirit of God, the 
Jews exist on the level of the physical, the realm of the visible, 
a definitely inferior level.’ 

Third, it should be noted that the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
never once uses the word “faith.” Could it be that, despite his 
obvious dependence on Paul who uses zions on every page, 
John wants to avoid Plato’s term for the inadequate human 
faculty which he deprecates as a second level function? John’s 
refusal to let the word slip in even once seems significant. Instead 
of the noun, zionms, he substitutes the verb, morevew, plus the 


preposition, «is; “to believe into.” 

Fourth, something needs to be said about a few passages which 
may seem to militate against the thesis developed here: 4", 
1047, 11%, 1147f, 121-29, etc. The difficulties should not be sluffed 


off. It must be remembered that John had a very strong desire 
to say that Jesus was irresistible; that men just naturally flocked 
to him in multitudes; hence, John included some statements 
which are really at variance with his emphasis that signs are 
not the route to valid experience. These statements also contradict 
the facts of history. It is not likely that Jesus ever had a large 
following which was sympathetic to his message. 

It can be concluded that the entire drift of Chapters 1-12 of 
the Fourth Gospel is designed to show the inadequacy of any 
way of life which is sense bound. Such a scheme precludes insight 
or true understanding. The Jews especially are used as foils in 
this section. At their best they can only fight free from fantasy 
to apprehend physical objects, but even then they do not under- 
stand the significance of what they see. They are “‘of the earth 
earthy.” 

2. The Level of “Science”. A turning point of the Fourth Gospel 
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comes at 12”. Hellenes come to visit Jesus saying, “Sir, we wish 
to see Jesus,” who replies that the hour of his glorification is at 
hand. But the announcement of the Greeks indicates a passing 
from the level of the sensible-physical to the third level where 
intellection supercedes sense impressions. John 12-17 contains 
long, repetitious discourses embracing sustained argument and 
often a puzzling subtlety." If John 1-12 demonstrates the inade- 
quacy of knowledge via visible signs, John 13-17 demonstrates 
that an intellectualistic approach of the typically Greek mind 
is not good enough either. (It should be remembered that this 
gospel was written for people living in a Hellenistic culture.) 

Two facts are clear from a study of John 13-17. First, this 
section is aimed at the minds of the hearers, not their senses. 
Signs are not the basis of the appeal, even though the masses 
are largely missing and Jesus’ message is to a select group of 
disciples. (However, Judas Iscariot is still in attendance.) In 
the second place, it can hardly be denied that the audience is 
not aware of the meaning of what Jesus is saying, even at this stage. 
Questions and comments by the disciples (12°4, 13%, 13°F, 
1458.22, 1618) indicate that his words for the most part are “‘over 
their heads.” 

It is a fair question to ask what parallels can be found between 
John 13-17 and Plato’s third level. The identification need not 
be pressed too far. “Science” as defined in Books vi and vii of 
The Republic is not the modern experimental method by any 
means. It is the manipulation of postulates, using on its lower 
side sense percepts as guides, and, on its higher side, demanding 
that the mind go beyond hypothesis to a more comprehensive 
way of knowing. John 12-17 would not look so very different 
from what Plato meant by science if one remembers that Plato 
once announced that he would lecture on mathematics and then 
surprised his audience by delivering a discourse on the nature 
of the Good! 

Near the close 2f the section being considered, John has Jesus 
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say: “I have said this to you in figures [mapoia]; the hour 
is coming when I shall no longer speak to you in figures but 
tell you plainly of the Father.” Thayer defines the key term as 
follows: “‘Any dark saying which shadows forth some didactic 
truth, especially a symbolic or figurative saying.”!* This sounds 
near enough to Plato’s description of the functions of the third 
level to justify the conclusion that John was thinking of his 
development as being a rough equivalent." 

3. The Fourth Level. The last major section (Chs. 18-20) contains 
the story of the passion, the resurrection, and the giving of the 
Spirit. John makes it clear at the very outset of the Gospel (1) 
that Jesus came todie (His “hour”’ is the crucifixion), and (2) that 
his death is a necessary preliminary event to the giving of the 
Spirit (See 19°, 271-22), The death and resurrection of Jesus are 
necessary (not after-thoughts, not expedient compromises, not 


unavoidable tragedy) in order that men may receive the same 
Spirit which Jesus possessed fully and permanently (See 167). 
Being filled with the Spirit is John’s equivalent for Plato’s top 


level—those who can “soar to the first principle of the whole,”’ the 
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“spectators of all time and all existence,” the ones who view 
“reality steadily and whole.” As was said before, it would seem 
that Dr. Titus has demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt that 
John is a “spiritual gospel.” Every chapter contains allusions 
to the doctrine of the Spirit. Here are a few of the ways the 
matter is treated by John: 

1. The baptism of Jesus—this episode replaces the virgin birth 
as a means of accounting for the divinity of Jesus (Ch. 1). 

2. The wedding feast at Cana—wine is a symbol of the Spirit. 
‘They have no wine”’ equals they do not have the Spirit equals they 
are not on the fourth level, the level of wisdom and pure reason. 

3. The Nicodemus story—to the born again (or from above) 
is to be born of the Spirit (Ch. 3). 

4. The story of the Samaritan woman—the living water 
which Jesus gives is the Spirit (Ch. 4; cf. 737-39), 
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5. Promises to the disciples—7*7-**, 141%,26, 16°, etc. 

What the Synoptic gospels promise that Jesus will do, the 
Fourth Gospel actually has him perform (See the Insufflation, 207). 

What evidence is there that the people who have the Spirit are 
analogous to those elite who reach the Fourth Level as described 
by Plato? 

1. Jesus understands, comprehends; he knows, possesses, and 
even is the “‘way, the truth, and the life’’ (14°). How does he differ 
from other men? He has the Spirit; they do not. He resembles 
nothing so much as the Platonic hero who has emerged from the 
Cave. Of course, he returns for the sake of the others who see 
nothing but shadows of reality. The men chained to the bench 
in the cave did not understand the hero, and neither do those 
men to whom Jesus spoke. 

2. The disciples try; they believe, at least in a measure, but 
until they too receive the Spirit, they cannot comprehend per- 
fectly. (See comments above on 167°.) 

3. According to 7° the family of Jesus did not believe on him. 

In the Synoptics Jesus did not have good relations with the mem- 
bers of his own family.) But Mary and her sister were at the Cross 
(19°) and his “brothers” were included in his invitation (20'”). 

4. Nicodemus in Chapter three is definitely unable to attain 
the supersensible level. He shows some growth by 7-51, but 
after the great experience in connection with the crucifixion, he 
becomes a nobler disciple than those officially so listed (19°*). 
The least that can be said of him now is that he stands in full 
candidacy for the supreme attainment. 

concLusion. If the parallels are as demonstrable as this paper 
makes out, the question still remains as to whether John delib- 


erately and consciously developed his book according to the 
Platonic scheme. Harris, as was pointed out, argues against the 
thesis of strong Greek influence. Colwell and Titus intimate that 
the tendency to call John the “philosopher’s gospel” has gone 
too far.!4 This study has not exhausted the evidence by any means. 
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The question at issue will be decided as one becomes intimately 
familiar with the central thesis of Plato and of the Fourth Gospel. 

It seems to this writer, at this juncture of his research, that the 
parallels are so numerous and so striking as to be more than 
coincidence and more than incidental, indifferent borrowing. 
The writer of the Fourth Gospel, it appears, intended his gospel 
to be a parallel to, or better, a Christian answer to the Platonic 
dialectic.5 The dialectic by which men reach the Good Life 
impels them to move beyond the life of the senses (decadent 
Judaism) and beyond the life of sterile intellectualism (decadent 
Hellenistic philosophy— perhaps at Ephesus?) to perfect wisdom 
(the Spirit’s fullness). 

NOTES 


1Rendel Harris, “The Origin of the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel,”’ The Expositor, Vol. 12, 
1916, see pages 147, 161,388, and 415. The obvious question to be raised is that if the prologue, 
which for a long time has been looked upon as almost pure Hellenism, is in fact exclusively 
Jewish, then what, if anything, in the whole Gospel indicates Greek influence? 

*The fact that the line was to have been divided unequally is not germane to this discussion. 

3The Dialogues of Plato, Vol. 1, B. Jowett, translator, (New York: Random House, 1937), 
p. 771, Sec. SO9E. 

*Tbid., p. 772, Sec. 511B. 

5R. L. Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic of Plato (London: Macmillan and Co., 1937), 252f. 
The context is relevant. 

SJowett, op. cit., p. 794, Sec. 534E. 

7Colwell, in his classic John Defends the Gospel, took the apologetic feature to be the definitive 
characteristic of the Gospel. 

‘Biblical quotations are from the Revised Standard Version. 

°E. C. Colwell and E. L. Titus, The Gospel of the Spirit (New York: Harper & Bros., 1953), 
p. 43f. 

10See E. L. Titus, The Message of the Fourth Gospel (New York: Abingdon Press, 1957), pp. 51- 
62. Reference has already been made to the earlier book which Dr. Titus wrote in collaboration 
with Dr. Colwell. The writer of this paper, a former student of Dr. Titus, owes him much for 
ideas included in this paper. The thesis here developed is the author’s own responsibility, 
however, and Dr. Titus would probably be very critical of it. 

“Contrast Jesus’ manner of speaking in the Synoptics. See T. W. Manson’s A Companion 
to the Bible (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1939), p. 122. 

12]. H. Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon (New York: American Book Company, 1889), p. 490. 

18In the passage cited, the disciples reply that Jesus’ meaning is now plain to them and that 
they do not need to question him further. Jesus responds so as to indicate that they are still 
not on the highest level of truth. 

M4Colwell and Titus, The Gospel of the Spirit, p. 142. Note especially the footnote on that page. 

45It is not necessary to hold that John had a copy of The Republic on his desk as he wrote, 
although this is not an impossibility. It is not even insisted that the borrowing was conscious 
and deliberate, although this seems highly probable to this writer. That John at least borrowed 
unconsciously and indirectly would seem to be the absolute minimum requirement by way 
of explaining the evidence turned up in this study. 








The Literary Struggle for Selfhood 


BY 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 





with a cultural situation of unpar- 
alleled chaos, the modern writer reflects in his work a picture 
of a waste,.land in which lost souls wander, confused, impotent, 
and inarticulate. As a result of the rapid breakup of the old 
community ties, the individual has become depersonalized, 
anonymous, deprived of the feeling that he is an integral part 
of an organic society. Instead he finds that he is alone, a Pirandello 
character in search of identity, a zero-citizen in a huge, mecha- 
nized, nightmarish drama. Since he is convinced that he does 
not “belong” anywhere, he is forced to live from moment to 
moment, alienated and embittered, without a sustaining sense 
of meaning or purpose in life. 

For by losing his sense of self-identity, the one precious thing 
he tries to hold on to in all his restless wanderings on the face 
of the earth, he is plunged into despair. He is no longer the 
architect of his destiny, or he ceases to believe that he has any 
control over the forces in his environment that inexorably shape 
his existence. Victim of time, he is simply swept along on a 
furious but blind tide of events. Things happen to him without 
his initiative or consent; he has been transformed into an object. 
Yet he struggles desperately to reconstruct his self-identity, which 
is his only means of building a bridge between past and present 
and lending a pattern of meaningful continuity to his life. He 
must form a new and viable image of the self. 
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But what is that image to be? What he perceives when he 
looks within is a plurality of conflicting selves. One of these tends 
to be dominant, and it is this that he calls his innate or real self, 
whereas the others are but strategies of adaptation, the projection 
of his social or professional self. Too often, as he examines the 
state of his conscience, he discovers that he has taken unto him- 
self a self that is made up of traits borrowed from conventional 
standards. He is a member of “‘the lonely crowd”’; he is, to use 
David Riesman’s phrase, ‘‘an other-directed person.” It is indeed 


surprising how many people in our time lack a confident sense 


of their own identity. 

Despite the concerted efforts of psychologists and psychiatrists 
to capture the essence of the human personality, it seems to elude 
their net of definition. The dynamic meaning of personality in 
action, its flavor, its aura, is best revealed by the poet, the drama- 
tist, the novelist, for these creative minds portray man, not as the 
sum total of a series of categorical abstractions, but in all his living 
complexity, his inner being as well as his relation to his social 
environment, his multiple masks and incarnations. In Conceptions 
of Modern Psychiatry, Harry Stack Sullivan defines personality 
as “‘the relatively enduring pattern of recurrent interpersonal situations 
which characterize a human life.’ How much genuine insight does 
this definition communicate? How much does it illuminate that 
in each of us which is unique and incommunicable ? Little enough, 
and Sullivan is honest enough to acknowledge that it is so; 
he is perfectly aware of the incurable deficiencies and omissions 
of any scientific apprehension of the mysterious principle of 
personality. “The immutably private in my dog and in me,” 
he declares, “‘escapes and will always escape the methods of 
science, however absorbing I may once have found the latter.” 
Individuality, in short, cannot be grasped by the tools and 
techniques of scientific analysis. 

What psychologists have made abundantly clear, however, 
and the same general theme is repeated in the literature of our 
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age, is that the human personality strives, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, toward the goal of self-fulfillment; through integrity of 
being it seeks to achieve a greater fullness of life. But this goal 
cannot be reached so long as the self is divided, a battlefield of 
hidden conflicts and contradictory impulses. To surrender the 
self to the domination of the unconscious is to fall into neurotic 


impotence. In literature as in life, it is dangerous to assume that 


“TI am I” is false; each one must act and live as if it were true, 
and endeavor, when flagrant dichotomies arise, to make it 
come true. Otherwise there can be no consistency in behavior, 
no planning for the future, no rational sense of responsibility. 
One is then simply a victim, the sport of circumstance. 

It is modern literature that gives us the most poignant and 
memorable picture of the polarity of the self, its complexity and 
ambiguity, the amazing perversities of the human personality. 
Proust, for example, delineates the life of the mind in all its 
flashing, criss-crossing, unpredictable currents, its mobility and 
mutations; he reveals thoughts, feelings, sensations, memories, 
impulses, intuitions, arising suddenly out of concealed depths 
of the self, like a glacier, gleaming greenly with menace, looming 
out of a fog-shrouded sea. He paints the pilgrimage of the soul 
as it alters strangely with the changes of time and the accumulate 
pressures of memory. His characters appear in all their surprising, 
multidimensional variations, their contradictory nature. All 
these protean manifestations are interpreted as illusions born of 
the chameleon-like self, the subjective being, composed of moods 
and memories, which colors our vision of the universe and 
secretly controls our destiny. Thus we get a fictional portrait 
of characters, each of whom constitutes a plurality of selves. 
From Remembrance of Things Past, we get profound insight into 
the elusive facets of the personality, which are deceptive, changing 
even as we contemplate them. Nothing is fixed, definite, final. 
Everything is in flux. The river of time bears us along and even 
while we are experiencing grief, say, the knowledge that we are 
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experiencing it has already altered us and altered our grief. 
These fleeting expressions of the self which, like the shadowy 
presences of the world of dreams, escape us and are dissipated 
by the sharp light of day, are disclosed to be the most essential 
part of the self. What Eleusinian mysteries are concealed in the 
recesses of the Proustian soul! 

According to Proust, even the ties of affection that bind us so 
closely to another person exist only in our mind. As memory 
grows progressively weaker, their meaning and value for us 
begins to fade. Each one is alone. In The Captive, Proust declares: 
“Man is the creature that cannot emerge from himself, that 
knows his fellows only in himself; when he asserts the contrary, 
he is lying.” In short, man is trapped in the cell of subjectivity 
and cannot get out. The only thing that indubitably exists for 
him is what he feels. His desires and his memories permeate 
everything he experiences. Each one is a succession of psychic 
states, always in process of change, within the same day under- 
going surprising alternations of mood. Things are as they are 
because we are what we are. Reality is a purely mental construc- 
tion. Each face should possess a hundred different masks. Proust 
would, in effect, depict man as the victim of time. 

The writers of today have gone far beyond the subjectivistic 


philosophy that Proust espoused. They have found other literary 


ancestors and worship new gods. This is the age of nihilism, an 
age of desperate search and feverish questioning. The literary 
naturalists, skeptical of all absolutes, insist that there is nothing 
beyond matter. Though man, who is unique in many respects, 
has risen above his animal origins, he turns to dust just the same. 
His ideals are but projections of his subjective needs; they are 
human, all-too-human, finite, relative, self-chosen. The physical 
universe has no concern for his aspirations or the welfare of the 
species. Energy streams through space, throbs in animate and 
inanimate matter, but it is blind. Though science has discovered 
some of the secrets of matter and succeeded brillantly in harnessing 
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its energy, it has failed to disclose a purpose that would justify 
the precarious existence of mankind on earth. 

It is not surprising that many of these writers draw a portrait 
of man in their own image. He believes in nothing. Even his 
negations are uttered without force of conviction. Once he could 
shake his fist at the deaf, unheeding skies, curse the gods even as 
he dethroned them, shatter the anthropomorphic illusions to 
which the race had clung so passionately and so pathetically 
through the ages, sustained by the belief that he was championing 
the highest cause of truth. Now he no longer knows what the truth 
is. All he knows is that it cannot be elicited by the method of mysti- 
cal intuition or religious communion. His iconoclastic fury gives 
him no pleasure. His militant nay-saying has left him joyless 
as well as spiritually impoverished, stripped of faith not only in 
his mission but in himself. For once God is dead, nothing is 
sacred, and he cannot even get himself to believe in the sanctity 
of the self. 

Interestingly enough, it is Martin Heidegger, the German 
philosopher, who is the leading prophet and _ philosophical 
source of this cult of nihilism. In Existence and Being, in analyzing 
subjectivity, the conditioning of moods, the realm of feeling, 
he points out that man does not know whence he came or whither 
he is bound. Heidegger derives the call of conscience, the sum- 
mons to choose and fulfill his true potentialities, out of the oppres- 
sive and inescapable sense of nothingness. Each man has thrust 
upon him the task of responsibly shaping his existence. Instead 
of losing his identity in the mass and striving to be like others, 
he must struggle to overcome his guilty fall. Man projects him- 
self forward in thought to death, and it is this that reveals to 
him his true potentialities of being. Once man realizes that 
death, and none other, is the end for which he is destined, he 
sees into the heart of existence. 

Here Heidegger strikingly anticipates Sartre, the most prolific 
and vociferous exponent of Existentialist doctrine. It is the literary 
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Existentialists who are most acutely aware of the loneliness of 
the human situation. Alone in the universe, cut off from all 
possibility of communion, the self is forced to find its own way 
blindly in the sempiternal darkness and shoulder its own burden 
of responsibility. Each one “makes” his own world and deter- 
mines his own fate within the givenness of the socio-economic 
and temporal context. It is this inherited dreadful burden of 
freedom that accounts for man’s consuming sense of anxiety. 
And because the Existentialist hero remains incurably alone, 
he suffers from the contemporary curse of alienation. Though 
he acknowledges the presence of “the given,” his primary, hypo- 
chondriacal concern is with the state of his own being, his thoughts 
and moods, his doubts and dilemmas, his psychic malaise and 
incapacity to act. He is shut up everlastingly, never to be released 
or reprieved, in his own hell. 

Sartre, in his “system,” also stresses the inevitability and 
vertiginous speed of change in life. What is the self, after all, 
when it is obvious that in the future a different ‘““Me”’ will emerge? 
The future will annihilate the present self, and yet that is the 
direction in which the self urgently moves. Each one, day after 
day, sloughs off the old and makes himself anew. In the psychic 
as in the physical universe, all is mutability. Hence human 
nature cannot be conceived in abstract, universal terms. Instead 
of looking for the universal man, Sartre, in his fiction, studies 
the personalized, concrete, irrational, problematical individual. 
The mysterious individuality of each human being is revealed 
significantly in each of his moments, in each of his tendencies. 
But each tendency, too, points beyond itself, for man chooses what 
he is struggling to become. It is in this way that Sartre almost 
completely dissolves the dimensions of the human personality. 

In his novels, the hero insists that he must remain uncom- 
promisingly loyal to himself, but since he never knows the nature 
of his own self he is always at a loss how to act. Freedom is his 
craving, his vice, his madness. Instead of assuming responsibility 
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and plunging into the life of action, he engages in interminable 
introspection and self-analysis. Mathieu, a teacher of philosophy, 
suffers, in The Age of Reason, from a form of spiritual masochism. 
He is unable to forget himself, and yet he cannot, for the life of 
him, decide what he is, what he believes in, or what he lives for. 
Though he insistently repeats to himself “I am because I will,” 
his will is infirm and vacillating and he cannot act with decision. 
He offers the classic example of the impotent intellectual, unable 
to lose himself in love or pleasure or politics; “he always felt 
as though he were somewhere else, that he was not yet wholly 
born.” Victim of a continuing process of depersonalization, he 
cannot make decisions because he has no good reasons for acting 
in a given manner, and he cannot yield to mere impulse. He 
cannot allow himself to sink into the consciousness of others, 
for then he would lose his own. Even when Mathieu makes a 


spontaneous gesture, he repudiates it the next moment, unable 


to recall what it was he had wanted or why he had acted as he 
did. The result is that he gradually loses all sense of reality. He 
is forever probing, testing his sincerity, having thoughts about 
thoughts of thoughts. There he is, trapped in his own self, ques- 
tioning himself relentlessly, inquiring if freedom is real or illusory. 
Whatever happens, it must be by his agency that it happens. 
He must choose his own damnation; “there would be for him 
no Good or Evil unless he brought them into being.”’ 

In The Reprieve, we see Mathieu, a soldier in the war, realizing 
that his life lay irretrievably behind him, wasted. He now sees 
that his difficulties reside solely within himself. The war had 
swooped down and crushed his future to nothing. What was 
this self, this identity, to which he had clung so obstinately and 
lovingly through all the years of the past? He feels he has lost 
his soul. The self is nothing. Finally, he comes to perceive that 
the freedom he had sought was to be found within. “I am my 
own freedom,” but the discovery only fills him with anguish. He 


is nothing yet condemned to be free, 
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Though Sartre is at his best in limning the agonies of alienated 
man, the sufferings of a hero crucified by metaphysical doubts 
about himself and reality which he cannot resolve, Existentialism, 
paradoxically enough, has actually borne good fruit in redis- 
covering the importance of the person. It protests against the 
dehumanization of man and all those mechanical, standardizing 
forces in modern civilization which reduce him to the status of 
a thing. It stresses inwardness, the uniqueness of individuality. 
Unfortunately this retreat into the fastness of the inner being 
constitutes a serious danger, for man can perish in this arctic 
solitude. He belongs to no corporate group and acknowledges 
no collective duties and obligations. He achieves no understand- 
ing of and no communion with others. Each man remains eter- 
nally alone. That is the cross he must bear and also the source of 
his salvation. He must retire from the “lonely crowd” in order 
to achieve the vision that will open up the ultimate truth about 
his potentialities. He must pass through the crucial experience 
of “estrangement” and accept the exceptional nature which 
sets him apart from the rest of the multitude. That is how he 
transcends the vast annihilating indifference that is death. It 
is man who, in his subjectivity, confers meaning on the world, 
but this meaning never turns out to be a positive one nor does 
he, in the Sartrean universe, ever achieve selfhood, integrity of 
being. 

Other writers, in their own way, have wrestled with this 
problem of the divided self. Gide, in his fiction as well as in his 


journals, has composed a number of revealing passages on this 
theme of the dissociation of the personality. In The Counterfeiters, 
Edouard, a thin disguise for the author, declares: 


“T am never anything but what I think myself—and 
this varies so incessantly, that often, if I were not there 
to make them acquainted, my morning’s self would 
not recognize my evening’s. Nothing could be more 
different from me than myself. It is only sometimes 
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when I am alone that the substratum emerges and 
that I attain a certain fundamental continuity; but 
at such times I feel my life is slowing down, stopping, 
and that I am on the verge of ceasing to exist.” 


This is more than a revelation of the creative process, a confession 
which indicates that Gide possessed to an eminent degree what 
Keats called “‘negative capability,” the power of living in and 
through others. It betrays the dilemma of a sensitive but profoundly 
disturbed and uncentered personality who, as he declared, 
lived intensely only when he escaped from himself. What is 
significant in the above quotation is that Edouard is afflicted 
with a decentralized ego, a disembodied self that is constantly 
examining its own motives and those of others. But at least 
there is the recognition that he possesses a fundamental self and 
is able to achieve at times a feeling of continuity. For the con- 
sequence of persisting in such a depersonalized state is that one 
loses the sense of his own reality. As Edouard declares in his 


Journal: 


“It seems to me some times that I do not really exist, 
but that I merely imagine I exist. The thing that I have 
the greatest difficulty in believing in, is my own reality. 
I am constantly getting outside myself, and as I watch 
myself act I cannot understand how a person who 
acts is the same person who is watching him act, and 
who wonders in astonishment and doubt how he can be 
actor and watcher at the same moment.” 


Deeply influenced by the example of Gide, Aldous Huxley, 
in his early novels, Antic Hay and Point Counter Point, has introduced 
a gallery of characters, many of whom are introspective and 
analytic and self-dissociated to the point of mania, and the tra- 
dition has been continued by many contemporary novelists both 
in England and the United States. D. H. Lawrence, however, 
took a stand against the conception of the self as ghostlike and 
fugitive. For him there was but one law to which the creative 
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human soul submits: I am I. Each one must become aware of 
his own individual existence in the universe, rooted in his self- 
integrity. “The highest goal for every man,” he declared in 
Fantasia of the Unconscious, “‘is the goal of pure individual being,” 
though he, too, contributed to confusion by insisting that indi- 
viduality is determined not by cognition but by pre-mental 
processes. The terrible experience of our time, as Lawrence 
realized, is the isolation of the human personality. 

For as man conquered nature and developed increased tech- 
nological control, he became more and more isolated, and his 
isolation induced in him a sense of oppressive anxiety as well as 
a feeling of utter powerlessness. In his secular activities he was 
thrown on his own resources, made to stand alone, without any 
communal bonds or categorical obligations. The principle of 
self-interest served to intensify the process of alienation. The 
epidemic growth of individualism led to a steady negation of 
the importance of self, for the goal of material success, it was 
believed, transcended the need for adhering to purely human 
values. Thus, since association with others was governed pre- 
dominantly by the ethics of expediency, man sold himself in the 
bargain and was transformed into a commodity that could be 
bought and sold in the open market. 

But there is, as Erich Fromm points out in Escape from Freedom, 
a need in man to relate himself organically to others, to overcome 
his sense of aloneness, to feel that he belongs to and is an active 
and responsible part of a larger whole. To be isolated even in 
the midst of people is to suffer a cruel mutilation of the personality. 
What Fromm calls ‘moral aloneness” imposes an intolerable 
burden. In Man for Himself, Fromm insists that man’s chief task 
in life is ‘‘to give birth to himself, to become what he potentially 
is. The most important product of his effort is his own personal- 
ity.”” Unlike the French Existentialists, he rejects the assumption 
that the seif is mutable, chameleon-like, never the same from 
day to day. The core of the personality, he is convinced, persists 
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unchanged throughout our life. “It is this core,” he declares, 
“which is the reality behind the word ‘I’ and on which our 
conviction of our own identity is based.... Only the person who 
has faith in himself is able to be faithful to others because only 
he can be sure that he will be the same at a future time as he 
is to today and, therefore, to feel and act as he now expects to.” 

It is the signal handicap and misfortune of many writers of 
our time that they can find no reality behind the word “I” and 
therefore portray characters, morally alone and spiritually derelict, 
who have no faith in themselves and can neither speak nor act 
with conviction. For example, Paul Bowles, in Let Jt Come Down 
as in The Sheltering Sky, is fascinated by character types that have 
lost their identity, their reason for being. They are but faint 
shadows, simulacra, without energy or initiative, and without 
real purpose for living. They simply exist. Unlike the “lost 
generation” that Hemingway pictured in The Sun Also Rises, 
they do not take much pleasure in copious drinking and sexual 
promiscuity; even the pleasures of the flesh have turned sour and 
sterile. The hero of Let It Come Down has no satisfying sense of 
his own being; he wants to feel he is real. He can find no meaning 
in the fact of being alive. He is lost in the middle of nowhere; 
he feels superfluous on earth, prisoner of a destiny that is meaning- 
less and essentially tedious. He has no will power, no capacity 


for shaping his future or making a decision. If he takes any 


action on his own, it represents a kind of random struggle to lose 
himself, “to escape from his cage, to discover the way out of the 
fly-trap, to strike the chord inside himself which would liberate 
those qualities capable of transforming him from a victim into 
a winner.” There it is: the portrayal of man as an inescapable 
victim, without awareness or identity, helpless, trapped, doomed. 

The result of this disintegration of selfhood is that human 
life, its continuity destroyed, seems like a hideous nightmare, a 
thing of sound and fury. The protagonist in the novel by Paul 
Bowles lives mechanically, crushed by boredom, not knowing 
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why he takes the trouble of sleeping and waking. He feels that 
life is not moving in any meaningful direction. Life is without 
justification. But the exaltation of life for life’s sake proves in 
practice a solipsistic and self-destructive Lebensanschauung. The 
“hero” has simply given up the struggle to achieve selfhood or 
a purpose in life. He resolves to be whatever he is, but the truth 
about him, of course, is that he is not really alive but dead. 
That is why he is afflicted with horror at the thought of infinity. 
“If only existence could be cut down to the pinpoint of here 
and now, with no echoes reverberating from the past, no tinglings 
of expectation from time not yet arrived!” 

Obviously we cannot assail writers like Paul Bowles for present- 
ing a version of human nature in which they happen to believe, 
for they are under a creative necessity to reveal the truth as 
they see it, no matter how painful this truth turns out to be. But 
is their conception of the self a true one? Certainly the divided 
self exists among us today, the sickly, introspective soul afflicted 
with a tormenting sense of its own unreality, alienated from 
society, incapable of assuming responsibility, but this neurotic 
temperament, as William James shows in The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, is to be found in every culture. The human personality, 
however much it may suffer from the metaphysical doubt of 
appearances and harrowing conflicts and contradictions within, 
struggles to impose some order on chaos. Moral health demands 
that it refuse to surrender to the nihilistic flux. Though values are 
relative, it does not follow that some values are not to be preferred 
to others. Though the self is at times a battleground of conflicting 
impulses, the man who seeks to remain in control of his life 
chooses some ideals above others. He makes the choice and, 
in choosing, he affirms his existence. By accepting the burden 
of responsibility, he makes a moral commitment which is an 
expression of his essential self. Whatever changes may take place 
later will be in keeping with the basic structure of his personality. 
That is how he preserves a distinct line of continuity between 
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past and future. He is not the sport of random gusts of desire, 
at the mercy of the great god Whim. 

Despite the threat of annihilation, man must have the existen- 
tial courage to affirm the self. Though each individual is different, 
he is not therefore cut off from the body of humanity. Though 
he dwells in the depths of the metaphysical self, he is not egocen- 
tric to the point of being completely alienated from mankind. 
In opposition to the demoralized drift set in motion by the 
fashionable literary psychology of our age, the theology of crisis 
has at least rediscovered the truth that every human soul possesses 
infinite value. Hence, «s Paul Tillich insists, the courage to be 
implies the courage to be as oneself. The self never functions 
in isolation. It exists in the world, is part of culture; the self 
makes the world just as the world makes the self. 

The disintegration of the ego, the agonies of the divided 
self—this has long been the theme of literature, but never in the 
past did the writer accept disunity and confusion as the permanent, 


incurable condition of man. Whether he wrote as a professing 


Christian or as a secular humanist, he took it for granted that 
men should strive for unity of being and integrity of soul. Today 
man does not know himself and feels keenly his own unreality, 
the ambiguity of his situation on earth. The writers present 
characters who betray the worst symptoms of the disease of 
alienation. In many cases, they are not objectively in control 
of their material as was, say, Chekhov, when he limns such 
“lost” souls; they are themselves confused and dismayed, filled 
with despair at their inability to make any sense of the phantas- 
magoria of life. And the characters they introduce are, in many 
instances, but projections of their own self, embodiments of 
their own spiritual struggles and perplexities, their own philosophy 
of nothingness. When writers lose their faith in life, their con- 
ception of human nature undergoes a profound change; they 
become uprooted, haunted by the conviction that they as well 
as the world about them are unreal. They are at the mercy of 
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powers they cannot understand or control; they cannot identify 
these powers as evil, for they have no standards, no coherent 
values, and can therefore draw no meaningful distinction between 
good and evil. In short, the dissociation of the self which is 
reflected so poignantly in contemporary literature, is symbolic 
of the nihilism of our age. 


THE HUMAN MARPLOT 


By Racuet Harris CAMPBELL 


It isn’t right to take sides in nature; 
Pain has a claim on every creature. 
But I must release, before I pass, 
The warbler limed in foxtail grass. 


How dare I play favorites, ever, 

Who am not Maker, Judge, or Giver? 
But the spider’s fairest web I broke 
To free a tragic Mourning Cloak. 


It’s cruel pity, and waste of breath, 

For one thing’s life is another thing’s death. 
But when I see the white owl there, 

I cry a warning to the hare. 








Wallace Stevens and the ‘“‘Rock’”’ 


BY 


MILDRED E. HARTSOCK 





: is need to show that the poetry 
of Wallace Stevens bears a central relationship to contemporary 
thought. A poet’s reflection of the thought of his time cannot 
be the raison d’etre of his greatness: he may be one whose insights 
go beyond the common understandings of his day; he may be 
one, like Dante, whose work is a compendium of beliefs already, 
at the moment of their utterance, being metamorphosed by 
history into something different; he may be a versifier and no 
poet at all, though his poems be loaded with evidences of con- 
temporaneity. The poetic greatness resides, finally, in the web 
of the doing; in the gift for great utterance of whatever experience 
appears to the poet to be. Nevertheless, failure to relate a poet 
properly to his own day may induce in readers or potential 
readers an inability or unwillingness t« sec the poetry as it really is. 

No modern poet has been so often misunderstood or so per- 
versely “‘misplaced” as Wallace Stevens. Randall Jarrell says 
that Stevens gives the reader “the feeling of being a leisured, 
cultivated, and sympathetic tourist (in a time-machine, some- 


. 


times).’"! Jarrell continues: “‘...most of his contact with values 
is at the distance of knowledge and regret—an aesthetician’s 
or an archaeologist’s contact with a painting, not a painter’s.’’? 
Ivor Winters describes Stevens as a “hedonist.”* Marcus Cunliffe, 
calling Stevens “one of the most accomplished poets of our 


century,’ states that some of the poems, having a Surrealist 
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quality, are, in effect, “fur-teacup verse”; they are “‘bizarrely 
imaginative, and they are ‘useless’ in that they offer the reader 
no advice or consolation, nothing but delight of a sophisticated 
order.”’>® William Van O’Connor, author of The Shaping Spirit, 
speaks of the “tone common to Stevens’ poetry, a kind of intellec- 
tualized elegance, urbane and perceptive.”® Robert Pack, in a 
recent thoughtful and provocative study of Stevens, concludes 
that the poet “...is aware of pain and evil, and even anticipates 
them, but it is not in the process of suffering because of them. 
The luxury of this comfort and this well-being is that it allows 
men to explore the range of their thoughts, to experience the 
variety of sensuous pleasures, and with this luxury Stevens 
achieves his success....’’? Here is a keen sensitivity to the greatness 
of the poet, but again one detects the hint of the Ivory Tower. 

Certain other critics, notably R. P. Blackmur and Northrup 
Frye, have thrown a clearer light on the nature of Stevens’ 


thought. Professor Frye says that Stevens is “one of a handful 


of our essential poets.’”*® The contention of this paper is that 
Stevens is, indeed, an “essential” writer who confronted, from 
first to last, the deepest problems of man. What is Man’s place 
in the universe? What is Man’s unique réle? What is Man’s 
ultimate destiny? What is the answer to the problem of evil? 
A fully adult, sensitive artist, Stevens rejected both the traditional 
answers of poets like T. S. Eliot and Robert Lowell and the 
answerless-ness of the “angry young men” who, having lost the 
values of the past, have lacked the intellectual vigor to confront 
the meanings in the scientific-philosophic thought of their day. 
At every turn Stevens gives poetic expression to the evolutionary 
humanism, the relativism, the pragmatism which have dominated 
American thinking in the twentieth century. 

Both Wallace Stevens and T.S. Eliot have poems ent):i: 
“The Rock.” From their beginnings, the “rock’’ has been 
recurring symbol which has carried, for both poets, the weight 
of crucial meanings. Eliot is not accused of indifference to values: 
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he is the Christian poet of our century. The “rock,” in the poetry 
of Eliot, is the True Church, the Christian tradition, the “‘bishops’ 
books” dismissed by Stevens, in ‘‘Connoisseur of Chaos,” as no 
longer relevant. For Stevens, the “rock” represents a very different 
kind of reality. To understand his contemporaneity, one must 
investigate the meaning of his rock-symbolism. 

In a long early poem, “The Comedian as the Letter C,” 
Stevens describes his own spiritual autobiography. Crispin, 
enamoured of the sensuous beauty of Earth, yet seeks a “‘relentless 
contact,” a “‘fecund minimum,” a “sinewy nakedness,” “the 
essential prose / As being.” To him, ‘Moonlight was an evasion, 
or, if not, / A minor meeting, facile, delicate.”® Confronting, 
in Section 11, the quintessential “force,” suddenly he experiences 


intimations of reality: 


He felt the Andean breath. His mind was free 
And more than free, elate, intent, profound 

And studious of a self possessing him, 

That was not in him in the crusty town 

From which he sailed. Beyond him, westward, lay 
The mountainous ridges, purple balustrades, 

In which the thunder, lapsing in its clap, 

Let down gigantic quavers of its voice, 

For Crispin to vociferate again. 


The “Andean breath” is the intimation of that bare-rock reality 
which, in the following section (‘““Approaching Carolina’) his 
imagination is free to grasp. Mountains, rock, stone, slate—these 


are symbols (as are snow and images of winter) of the basic 


structure and operation of nature: of the whole, of which man 
is the only fully conscious part. What can be known of this 
reality must be starkly faced before it can become data for the 
imagination, which alone can make it bearable. One must brush 
away the fictive; one must see “Nothing that is not there 
and the nothing that is.”™ In a later poem, “Notes Toward a 


Supreme Fiction,” Stevens says: 
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The nothingness was a nakedness, a point 

Beyond which thought could not progress as thought. 
He had to choose. But it was not a choice 

Between excluding things. It was not a choice 
Between, but of. He chose to include the things 
That in each other are included, the whole, 

The complicate, the amassing harmony.” 


This is an acceptance of what zs: Nature that includes Man. 
Man’s fictions can be valid only if they are known to be the 
fictions which they inescapably are, after easy credences are 
stripped away. Man’s mind is such that it strains after reality 
by means of fictions (imagination); but some piece of the fact 
is always eluding the fiction and demanding, in its turn, a new 
fiction. ““The squirming fact,” says Stevens, “exceeds the squa- 
mous mind.”!* The “rock” is the way things are, minus the 


easy ensolacings: 


The rock cannot be broken. It is the truth. 

It rises from land and sea and covers them. 

It is a mountain half way green and then 

The other immeasurable half, such rock 

As placid air becomes. But it is not 

A hermit’s truth nor symbol in hermitage. 

It is the visible rock, the audible, 

The brilliant mercy of a sure repose, 

On this present ground, the vividest repose 

Things certain sustaining us in certainty.™ 
The rock, the way things are, cannot be fully known. Man’s 
mind and imagination can partly know it, but never wholly. 
Stevens and Eliot agree that humankind cannot bear very much 
reality. Man’s motive for metaphor, says Stevens, comes from 
his “‘...shrinking from/ The weight of primary noon.” But 
even if he would know all, he could not: 

Perhaps, if winter once could penetrate 


Through all its purples to the final slate.... 
But time will not relent.’® 
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Man is, after all, within nature: his consciousness makes him feel 
alien there; but he cannot get outside nature nor know anything 
about its final purposes. His unique consciousness and imagina- 
tion, however, can twine ivy on the rock—ivy (fictive meanings) 
which itself is part of the rock. 

In “The Man with the Blue Guitar,” Stevens describes Man 
the imaginer—man the species—as part of the unending cycle 


of nature: 


Slowly the ivy on the stones 
Becomes the stones. Women become 


The cities, children become the fields 
And men in waves become the sea... 


Deeper within the belly’s dark 
Of time, time grows upon the rock.?’ 


This acceptance troubles him, as in ‘“‘Esthetique du Mal,” he 
P 1 


looks for personal meanings in the process: 


He disposes the world in categories, thus: 

The peopled and the unpeopled. In both, he is 
Alone. But in the peopled world, there is, 
Besides the people, his knowledge of them. In 
The unpeopled, there is his knowledge of himself. 
Which is more desperate in the moments when 
The will demands that what he thinks be true?... 


.. This knowledge 
Of them and of himself destroys both worlds, 
Except when ne escapes from it... 


This creates a third world without knowledge, 
In which no one peers, in which the will makes no 
Demands. It accepts whatever is as true, 
Including pain, which, otherwise, is false. 

In the third world, then, there is no pain. Yes, but 
What lover has one in such rocks, what woman, 
However known, at the centre of the heart ?"* 
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To this central question: what is the fate of the individual man 
in the cycle of nature and in the face of inevitable death, Stevens 
finds several answers. He solves, to his own satisfaction, the age- 
old problem of justice in the universe by absolving nature of 
consciously metaphysical motivations: 


... That he might suffer or that 

He might die was the innocence of living, if life 
Itself was innocent. To say that it was 
Disentangled him from sleek ensolacings.}® 


This is to say that, if man is a part of the evolutionary process; 
if one need not imagine an anthropomorphic God willing, or 
at least permitting, the sparrow’s fall —then man can accept his 
own place in nature without shaking his fist at some conscious 
force responsible for the pain. If nature (and man as a part of it) 
is innocent; if man accepts the inevitability of the way things 
are—he does not, in fact, need God. Stevens, of course, had renoun- 
ced a Christian answer in earlier poems—as in ‘Connoisseur of 
Chaos,” where he refers to a time “when bishops’ books/ Resolved 
the world. We cannot go back to that.” 


The acceptance of “the way things are’? does not, however, 


imply a static determinism. Stevens has faith in change and in 
man’s power to influence it. Reality is always a beginning. He 
says in ““An Ordinary Evening in New Haven”: 


Reality is the beginning not the end, 
Naked Alpha, not the hierophant Omega, 


Of dense investiture, with luminous vassals. 


It is the infant A standing on infant legs, 
Not twisted, stooping, polymathic Z, 

He that kneels always on the edge of space 
In the pallid perceptions of its distances... 


Alpha continues to begin. 
Omega is refreshed at every end.”° 
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In this process of change, human beings have a responsibility: it 
is to realize consciousness to the full. In “‘Prologues to What Is 
Possible,’ Stevens confronts himself: what has he failed to 
realize in himself? Has he missed any “flick”? which would have 


..added to what was real and its vocabulary 
The way the earliest single light in the evening sky, 
in spring, 
Creates a fresh universe out of nothingness by 
adding itself, 
The way a look or touch reveals its unexpected 
magnitudes, ** 


Again, in “Looking Across the Fields and Watching the Birds 
Fly,” he says: 

The spirit comes from the body of the world... 

The mannerism of nature caught in a glass 


And there become a spirit’s mannerism, 
A glass aswarm with things going as far as they can.™ 


The duty of men is to go “‘as far as they can.” 

The final statements of Stevens’ view of reality and man’s 
relation to it might be expected in his late poems, collectively 
entitled The Rock. And they are, in fact, there—not changed, 
only expressed again when he was past seventy. 

The poem “A Plain Sense of Things” begins as the sad utter- 
ance of an old man for whom even the imagination has become 
cold. The “‘leaves have fallen’”’ and “‘A fantastic effort has failed, 


a repetition/ In a repetitiousness of men and flies.’’ Yet the poem 
concludes with an affirmation of the importance of the imagination 
as a necessary and creative part of man’s nature and therefore 
of all Nature. Sad again, but affirmative again, is “Hermitage 
at the Center.” Thought seems unintelligible; he contemplates 


the end; and yet 


..this end and this beginning are one, 
And one last look at the ducks is a look 
At lucent children round her in a ring.* 
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The one unrelievedly grim expression in this group is a poem 
with the ironical title ‘Madame La Fleurie.” The earth is seen 
as a wicked, bearded queen—his mother who will “feed on him, 
himself and what he saw.” He is like the leisured woman of 
“Sunday Morning,” without the sensuous delights that were 
her answers to “‘any old chimera of the grave.” Melancholy, 
in fact, pervades all these late poems. Yet the answers found 
earlier are still the same. An end becomes a beginning. Things 
go on. Stevens had needed a “place to go to”; he had “‘recom- 
posed the pines, shifted the rocks”; he had looked, through his 


art, for 


The exact rock where his inexactness 

Would discover, at last, the view toward which they had 
edged, 

Where he could lie and, gazing down at the sea, 

Recognize his unique and solitary home. 


The exercise of the imagination; the capturing of every “flick” 
which might add to what is real—these are the fulfillment of 
man’s unique role in the Nature of which he is a part. Stevens’ 
view of the importunity of man’s consciousness allies him with 
Henry James. A critic of James states, rightly, that ““conscious- 
ness, the creative awareness of things, was the highest good he 
could conceive of.” These words are also an accurate description 
of Stevens’ most positively held value. 

A summation of Stevens’ philosophic position is made in the 
title poem of The Rock. In substance, he says: the past, seen in 
retrospect, seems utterly unreal: ‘‘a fantastic consciousness,/ In 
a queer assertion of humanity,” an illusion “so desired/That 
the green leaves came and covered the high rock.” But it was 
not, finally, enough to cover the rock with leaves: 


We must be cured of it by a cure of the ground 
Or a cure of ourselves, that is equal to a cure 
Of the ground, a cure beyond forgetfulness. 
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Yet, at last, 


These leaves are the poem, the icon, and the man. 
These are a cure of the ground and of ourselves, 


In the predicate that there is nothing else... 


..the poem makes meanings of the rock, 

Of such mixed motion and such imagery 
That its barrenness becomes a thousand things 
And so exists no more. This is the cure 

Of leaves and of the ground and of ourselves.”® 


The rock is not only the “gray particular” of man’s life: it is also 
the turquoise which his mind makes of it. It is, fiualiy, “the 
habitation of the whole”: 


It is the rock where tranquil must adduce 

Its tranquil self, the main of things, the mind, 
The starting point of the human and the end, 
That in which space itself is contained, the gate 
To the enclosure, day, the thing illumined 


By day, night and that which night illumines, 
Night and its midnight-minting fragrances, 
Night’s hymn of the rock, as in a vivid sleep.?’ 


Sad though Stevens is at the prospect of an annihilated self, he 
does come to terms with his reality: he does adduce a tranquil 
self. Yes, more than tranquil. Stevens’ last words, in the Collected 
Poems, describes the “scrawny cry” of a bird in an early March 
wind. “It was like,” he says, “a new knowledge of reality.”™ 
This poet is no “aesthete” dawdling on the periphera of 
experience. Here is no “archaeologist”? of values. Stevens was 
a man of courage living in the age of Darwin and Julian Huxley; 
of William James and Albert Einstein. His poetry takes the 
implications of a relativistic, evolutionary, pragmatic era and tries 
to make the best and most of them. He abjures the religious 
traditionalism of T, S, Eliot; he will have no part of the loose 
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pantheism that marks much romantic writing. He is saying to 
us, from first to last: 1) we must see reality as it is, shorn of meta- 
physical supports; 2) we are a part of that reality, endowed with 
limited power to know but unlimited power to imagine; 3) to 
realize ourselves as men, we must live in sensitive awareness; 


4) we cannot come to rest in absolutes, for every end is a begin- 
ning; 5) the rock, with its cutting edge, death, and the leaves 
with which our minds twine it are filled with beauty, with faith 
in the going-on of things, and with devotion to the intense use 
of man’s highest powers. Like Whitman, Stevens had a love- 
affair with Earth; unlike Whitman, he had a toughness of mind 
which precluded an easy optimism. One may find in Whitman 


and the romantics “‘transports to summer’ and even “auroras of 
autumn”’—but not the “mind of winter.”” The mind of winter 
led Stevens to a hard-won and intellectually based faith in things- 
as-they-are and in things-as-they-can-be. It is possible that the 
best single term by which to describe the philosophy of a great 
poet and a brave Man-Thinking is Julian Huxley’s word “‘trans- 
humanism.’’?® 
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TRAVAIL 


By Lian W. Burns 


Caught in the brutal agony of Time I struggle here. 
What of the hunted hare — the brain-washed prisoner — Buchenwald ? 
What then of me is hare and what pursuing hound? 
What burden of the past is in my blood? 
The crux is here 
And from this quest let no withdrawal be. 
Then may it come that from hard pressed striving for awareness 
I learn to live the pain, and in the quiet and the dark 
To find the still-point centering the storm, 
That with this truce will come a fruitful Now— 
And who knows what of unkenned blessedness! 








The Jamesian Motif in Stephen 
Crane’s Last Novels 


BY 
THOMAS ARTHUR GULLASON 





| em criticism has paid so much 
attention to Stephen Crane’s first two novels and so little to his 
final ones. One reason for this situation is that critics are still 
awed—as they have been for sometime now—by the grim natural- 
ism of Maggie (1893) and the war psychology of The Red Badge 
of Courage (1895). Another is that they are convinced the final 
novels— The Third Violet (1897), Active Service (1899), and the 
posthumous The O’Ruddy (1903)—clearly demonstrate the com- 
plete exhaustion of a once promising talent. 

Both of Crane’s biographers, Thomas Beer and John Berryman, 
refer to this artistic decline. To Beer, The Third Violet was ‘‘too 
compressed”; Active Service was a failure because “a reporter is 
no hero for a novel”; and The O’ Ruddy was a “fantastic novel” 
(whatever this meant). Berryman and others have come to the 
same conclusion: Crane’s early work was his best; his last books 
should be forgotten. 

Surprisingly enough, the majority of Crane’s contemporary 
critics felt differently. Though they did not explain Crane’s 
new versatility in his last novels, they at least saw it. One American 
reviewer thought Crane showed “another advance” in The Third 
Violet, adding that he would “become one of the most picturesque 
writers in America.” Another called the novel “an idyll, and a 
very pretty one.” English reviewers were even more enthusiastic 
about the book. Active Service, considered by many of today’s 
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critics as a potboiler, was called “ingenious and interesting” 
(The Spectator); “‘readable and entertaining” (The Dial); it was 
also praised for its “vim” and “‘interest’’ (Book News). John 
Barry, a popular critic of the day, went so far as to say that the 
novel was proof that Crane was “the most promising talent in 
the past twenty-five years.” Several others found The O’ Ruddy 
“the best swashbuckler in years,” a “masterpiece,” “racy,” 
“thoroughly good,” and “brilliantly witty.” 

One must admit that it is difficult to accept all of the extravagant 
praise heaped upon the last novels by Crane’s contemporaries. 
Yet it is unfortunate that modern criticism has flatly rejected 
these books, all of which have a significant, controlling purpose — 
something present-day critics find completely lacking. The three 
novels deal with the relevant theme of class stratification. 

Social problems meant a great deal to Stephen Crane as early 
as 1892. His New York. writings— Maggie, George’s Mother, 
“Experiment in Misery,” ““The Men in the Storm,” “An Ominous 
Baby,” “An Experiment in Luxury,” and “‘A Self-Made Man” — 
all show his deep sympathy for the plight of the poor; at times, 
they also show his hostility toward the wealthy for their indif- 
ference to the sufferings of the underprivileged. 

In other ways, Crane became personally involved in the 
cleavage between the classes. Once he had fallen in love with 
a socialite, Helen Trent. This brief alliance made him conscious 
of his lower social standing. Later, following the success of The 
Red Badge, he was toasted by the aristocracy; this made him 
feel even more uncomfortable. The recently published Nancy 
Crouse letters explain the reason for his unrest: lic criticized the 
established rich for their exhibitionism, their moral weakness, 
their lack of courage, kiudness and intelligence. He yearned for 
what he termed the “natural aristocrat.” 

He gained further insight into class problems by talking 
spiritedly with William Dean Howells. And the social reformer 
Jacob Riis, whom Crane met on several occasions, made him even 
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more concerned about the terrible conditions in the Bowery. 
Finally, the aristocratic Henry James, a close friend in his last 
years, and whose book The Bostonians (1886) he had read (he 
may have also read Princess Casamassima, published in the same 
year), gave Crane the incentive to return not only to the 1892 
materials but to deal more probingly with the problem of class 
against class, as James had done so successfully. 

The final novels, then, are Jamesian in that they reveal the 
tensions between the reigning aristocracy and the lower classes. 
In The Third Violet, for example, Hawker, a youthful, struggling 
painter, falls in love with an heiress, Grace Fanhall. Almost 
immediately he feels awkward and inferior to her and her wealthy 
circle. He becomes rude and unbearable because he is afraid that 
social conventions will force him to withdraw as a suitor. 

The brooding artist meets his talkative writer-friend Hollanden 
who is staying at Hemlock Inn with high society. Hollanden tries 
to convince Hawker that it is foolish to fall in love with an heiress: 
*She’s got lots of money...loads of it.” He adds that Hawker 
must have “loose screws”’ in his character to have such expecta- 
tions. The artist replies, “Only general poverty—that’s all.” 
Unfortunately he must compete with a rich rival, Oglethorpe; 
and Hollanden enjoys pointing out Hawker’s inability to cope 
with such a rival: “He is a rattling good fellow, and he has 
stacks of money. Of course, in this case his having money doesn’t 
affect the situation much.” 

More important than Hollanden’s little ironies are the meetings 
and talks between Grace and Hawker. Continually, she tries to 
give her indigent suitor the courage and confidence he lacks. 
While she praises his profession and his attainments, he sees only 
the power of money: “You have everything you wish for.... If I 
were you—an heiress...”” Even when he relates a legend to Grace, 
it suggests his own futile love for her: 


Once upon a time there was a beautiful Indian 
maiden, of course. And she was, of course, beloved by 
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a youth from another tribe who was very handsome 
and stalwart and a mighty hunter, of course. But the 
maiden’s father was, of course, a stern old chief and when 
the question of his daughter’s marriage came up, he, 
of course, declared that the maiden should be wedded 
only to a warrior of her tribe. 


Later Hawker visits Grace’s mansion in New York. Here a 
distinct change takes place in him. Hollanden notices it first and 
says: “You’re getting correct.... You have got an eye suddenly 
for all kinds of gilt. You are in the way of becoming a most 
unbearable person.” Florinda, an artist’s model who loves 
Hawker, sees that he now wears “‘aristocratic”’ grey gloves. His 
mother, talking to her husband, admits: “He’s got a good many 
fine friends now...folks what put on a good many airs; and he 
don’t care for his home like he did.’ His sister, meanwhile, 
accuses him of acting “grand.” 

Ironically Hawker acts “grand” only to win Grace’s love, who 
prefers him as he is. Still the dejected suitor at the end of the 
novel, Hawker plans to leave New York; but before he does, he 
reminds Grace once more of his love for her. She presents him 
with a violet (the third she has given to him), which is a final 
sign of her complete approval of Hawker despite his low social 
standing and his insecurity. 

The minor characters reflect this major theme. The society 
ladies at Hemlock Inn, frivolous and arrogant, function as a 
hostile chorus against Hawker’s attempts to woo Grace. They 
are amused by Hawker’s parents, calling them the “‘commonest 
kind of people.” They;see Grace’s romance as a prank on her 
part, never realizing that she is deadly serious. 

Active Service deals with this same theme. Rufus Coleman, 
a newspaperman, falls in love with his former professor’s daughter, 
Marjory Wainwright. In love with Coleman herself, Marjory is 
ready to ignore convention and marry him. But her shocked 
father says: “You, with your opportunities of meeting persons 
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of intelligence.... You want to marry the Sunday editor of the 


19? 


New York Eclipse!” He further denounces Coleman as unfit 
for their social strata, because he is a “wastrel,” a “‘vulgar’’ 
newspaperman, “‘a gambler...a polite loafer, a witless knave...” 

To make her forget her lover, Professor Wainwright takes 
his daughter on an expedition to Greece. The stubborn Coleman, 
however, gets an assignment to Greece where he accidentally 
falls in with the professor’s party (lost behind enemy lines) and 
is hailed as their heroic rescuer. But his popularity is short-lived 
when he becomes friendly with a fellow reporter, Nora Black. 
Marjory envisions her as a rival for Coleman’s affections while 


Mrs. Wainwright suspects the worst—illicit relations. The pro- 


fessor, meanwhile, thinks over an unresolved ideal: ‘‘And inci- 
dentally he longed for the machinery of a finished society which 
prevents its parts from clashing, prevents it with its great series 
of law upon law, easily operative but relentless.” 

More misunderstandings develop between Coleman and Mar- 
jory. He is irked by a rival for Marjory, a millionaire’s son named 
Coke (who is both obnoxious and arrogant). And Marjory, who 
wrongly concludes that Coleman has jilted her, becomes ill. 
Finally her father goes to Coleman, and though he confesses that 
the reporter is not “nearly good enough,” he is willing to accept 
him as his son-in-law for the sake of his daughter’s health. 
Mrs. Wainwright learns of her husband’s concession and calls 
it a “monstrous thing.” 

Gradually the confused and narrow-minded elder Wainwrights 
realize that Coleman has some virtues. They find that he is 
innocent in his relations with the hussy Nora Black. Moreover, 
though they feel sure he lacks the social graces and that he is 
not a “model man,” they are satisfied with his income. Mrs. Wain- 
wright says to her husband: “But it’s a great deal [Coleman’s 
$15,000 yearly salary].... You know you are always speaking 
of poverty as an evil, as a grand resultant, a collaboration of 
many lesser evils... .Well, money is money, and poverty is poverty.” 
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Marjory, like Grace Fanhall before her, rejects the false values 
of her social world; she is only interested in a man’s love. 

The O°’ Ruddy, \eft unfinished by Crane, is a lively satire on 
class stratification. Though the setting of the novel is not America 
of the 18SU's (as were The Third Violet and Active Service) but 
eighteenth century England, the materials that Crane used are 
familiar ones—his researches into the social problems of his 
contemporary world. 

The hero of the historical romance is a poor illiterate Irish 
youth, The O’Ruddy, who like Rufus Coleman suggests Crane’s 
ideal, the “natural aristocrat.” Given the responsibility of 
delivering a letter to the Earl of Westport in England, he attempts 
to be “‘proper”’ in front of foreign nobility by hiring an ignorant 
countryman, Paddy, as his servant. The O’Ruddy finds it difficult 
to teach Paddy even the simplest of manners; yet it is not long 
before the servant can pass himself off as the King of Ireland. 
The Irishman hires another assistant, Jem Bottles, who, in a 
short time, imitates The O’Ruddy’s every gesture. 


Only when The O’Ruddy visits an inn and again watches 
footmen and valets impersonating their own masters does he 
conclude: ‘‘...I have never seen a finer display of manners. These 


menials could have put courtiers to the blush.... There was 
one man who seemed to be the servant of some noted scholar, 
and when he spoke the others were dumbfounded into quiet.”’ This 
satirical scene educates The O’Ruddy to an important fact: outer 
garments and social graces do not make the real aristocrat. 

Recalling his purpose in coming to England, The O’Ruddy 
delivers the letter to the Earl of Westport. He sees the Earl’s 
daughter, Lady Mary, and immediately falls in love with her. 
While she is of exemplary character, her parents are not: her 
father is cunning, for he does not disclose the contents of the 
letter to the illiterate Irishman (which makes The O’Ruddy 
owner of the Westport lands); and her mother is not only vulgar 


but an alcoholic. 
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In other places, the socially prominent are satirized. The 
O’Ruddy pays a visit to a park where he watches an ambitious 
mother parade her daughter in front of aristocrats. Then he 


comments: 


One lordling nudged another lordling, and they stared 
into the face of the girl as if she had been a creature 
of the street. Then they leisurely looked her up and 
down from head to toe... . Afterward they grinned at each 
other, and one spoke behind his hand, his insolent, 
speculative eyes fixed on the retiring form of the girl. 
This was the social reward of the ambitious mother. 


Later he listens to Doctor Chord criticize people who search 
for titles by resorting to flattery; then he himself attempts to rise 
in just this way. For this, The O’Ruddy denounces him: “As for 
your reward, it will appear finally in the shape of a bowing 
recognition by people of fashion, which is what you most desire 
in the world, you funny little man.” 

In his dealings with the aristocrats and the intelligentsia of 
England, The O’Ruddy comes to epitomize those qualities of 
honesty, sincerity, and character—things the socially prominent 
lack. At the novel’s end this is clearly shown when the Westports, 
who earlier would not have hired him even as an “underfoot- 
man,” for he was “that low in their estimate,’ suddenly show 
great admiration for The O’Ruddy. The reason for their change 
of attitude is that the Irishman requests their permission to 
marry Lady Mary and presents a quantity of gold pieces as part 
of his dowry. Like Mrs. Wainwright, the Countess is overpowered 
by greed, and not knowing that her daughter already loves 
The O’Ruddy, forces her to marry the “fine” gentleman. 

In the last novels, then, Stephen Crane consistently debunks 
high society for its arrogance, greed, hypocrisy, and narrow- 
mindedness; his sympathies are with the lower classes. And he 
looks toward a brave new world. For by drawing his heroes, who 
are men of character, from a lower class and uniting them with 
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rebellious heroines of the upper class he symbolically represents 


an ideal condition: the dissolution of social barriers. 

Today critics, like Alfred Kazin, may still see Stephen Crane 
wearily wasting his talent “‘parodying Richard Harding Davis in 
Active Service and Robert Louis Stevenson in The O’Ruddy.” 
But Crane was not weary nor was he wasting his talent parodying 
others. He was shifting ground and experimenting rather success- 
fully with a Jamesian motif. 


THE INTRINSIC 
(For T.V.S.) 


By Greorce Hornet, Morris 


How strange is this factitiousness for Cause— 
Shall wind have reason for a change of track, 
Bare symbols end-to-end give force to laws 
And every cry beget an answer back? 


Would knowing sun’s true genesis suffice; 
The root’s resistless urge to burst the clod? 
What isothermic line forms flower or ice, 
Or lowly stable makes a humble God? 


Show us the seeds from which affections spring, 
And songs of birds dependent on intents— 
Those goods of earth ordained by harvesting, 
Or paradise prescribed by Consequence! 








The Change in Huxley’s Approach 
to the Novel of Ideas 


BY 
CHARLES G. HOFFMANN 





Au of Aldous Huxley’s novels are 
novels of ideas, an art form which uses ideas not only for theme 
and dialogue, but also as a basis for structure, character portrayal, 
dramatic incidents, and satire. But not all of Huxley’s novels 
of ideas are successful novels; significantly, it is his early novels 
which are artistically most successful and his later novels which 
are least successful. This lessening of artistic achievement in 
Huxley’s later novels (those after Brave New World) is not the 
result of any loss of creative imagination, but it is indicative of a 
change in Huxley’s approach to the novel of ideas. 

The best definition of the novel of ideas is Huxley’s own as 
stated in Philip Quarles’ notebooks in Point Counter Point: 


Novel of ideas. The character of each personage must 
be implied, as far as possible, in the ideas of which 
he is the mouthpiece. In so far as theories are rational- 
izations of sentiments, instincts, dispositions of soul, 
this is feasible.... [Like a fugue] a theme is stated, 
then developed, pushed out of shape, imperceptibly 
deformed, unti!, though still recognizably the same, 
it has become quiie different.... All you need is a sufficien- 
cy of characters and parallel, contrapuntal plots.... 
You alternate the themes. 


Thus, the novel of ideas as an art form is directly related to 
allegory, for each character represents an idea or a variation 
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on a theme, and his personality is a rationalization of that idea 
or theme. It is this relationship with allegory that is a pitfall 
for the modern novelist of ideas. The reader of the modern 
allegorical novel seeks for something more than the obvious 
allegory of Bunyan, and while he is willing to accept exaggeration 
and distortion for artistic purposes, he also expects plausibility 
of human motivation and action if the author attempts to create 
an illusion of reality within the allegorical framework. In Point 
Counter Point, for example, Huxley achieves a complexity of alle- 
gorical meaning through character and incident: Spandrell 


represents complete cynicism in the modern world devoid of all 


spiritual values; he murders a dangerous fascist leader, not out 
of political idealism ‘ut because he is bored and wants excite- 
ment; yet at the end, while waiting for his death, he desperately 
seeks spiritual truth and meaning in life, but Rampion, whose 
philosophy of life represents a rational norm in the novel, cannot 
give him a final answer (a clue to Huxley’s ultimate rejection 
of the Rampion-Lawrence philosophy of life). And the next 
scene, at the very end, is the counter point to Spandrell’s quest: 
Burlap and Beatrice, who represent the perversion of spirituality 
in the modern world, are found romping in the bathtub together 
like innocent children. Except that they are adults and not so 
innocent. “Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” is Huxley’s 
final ironic blessing, for such is the way of the waste land. 

All of these characters—Spandrell, Rampion, Burlap, Beatrice 
—are exaggerations and, to some extent, even grotesque; but 
there is an artistic balance maintained between the allegorical] 
intent and the portrayal of character through dramatic incidents. 
In The Genius and the Goddess, however, plausible presentation 
of character is sacrificed at every point for the sake of allegorical 
meaning. The philosophy of detachment of John Rivers, the 
narrator, becomes suspect in the light of his youthful wild oats 
sown in allegorical innocence with the wife of his dying master 
and hero, the scientist Henry Maartens. Can we accept as plau- 
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sible his guilt feelings when they are intended only as an allegori- 
cal representation of his sheltered upbringing and the internal 
struggle of the man in him against the scientist in him? There 
is this to say for John Rivers—he was seduced; but, then, what 
are we to make of Katy Maartens who seduces him on the night 
she learns that her mother has died and that her husband is 
supposedly dying in another wing of the house? It is not enough 
to explain her actions as representing the goddess of love and 
nature, and her grotesque infidelity as an allegory of a Lawrentian 
re-birth through love after having had too much to do with 
death. The failure of this novel at the very crisis in the lives of 
his characters is the failure of Huxley the novelist to control 
the allegory and subordinate it to an acceptably plausible por- 
trayal of character. 

The novel of ideas as an art form is also related to the dramatic 


essay in which a symposium of ideas is presented. However, 
the two forms paradoxically are diametrically opposed in pur- 
pose; the former is intended to be aesthetically pleasing as a 


work of art, and the latter is intended to be a discourse in which 
knowledge is achieved by a synthesis of discordant views. The 
novelist of ideas must.then achieve the aesthetic purpose of the 
novel while making use of the dramatic essay method, which 
is notoriously “loaded” in content to benefit one particular 
point of view. In his early novels Huxley achieves the artistic 
balance among the differing points of view, so necessary to 
aesthetic distance, through the technique of counterpoint— 
what Philip Quarles calls “‘the musicalization of fiction.”’ Ideas 
are used in the same manner as themes in a piece of contrapuntal 
music. An idea or theme, such as Mark Rampion’s views on 
love and marriage, is stated by a character and then becomes 
the point around which the ideas, lives, and personalities of the 
other characters turn as dramatic counterpoints. In Antic Hay the 
“themes” are generally of equal value (the values of Gumbril, 
Sr, are too narrow and limited to be taken as a norm), but in 
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Point Counter Point the views of Mark Rampion serve as a norm 
or point for the contrapuntal development of ideas. Although 
there is no mistaking Huxley’s admiration for Rampion’s gusto 
and his Lawrentian philosophy of life, Huxley remains sufficiently 
detached from his character in the sense that he gives dramatic 
validity to Rampion’s ideas and their counterpoints, and in the 
fact that he withholds from Rampion at the end the ultimate 
answer to the meaning of life. Even Philip Quarles, whose theory 
about the novel of ideas as written down in his notebooks is 
directly Huxley’s own, is satirized as a personality because of 
his inadequacy as a human being. 

However, with Brave New World there occurs a change in 
Huxley’s approach to the relationship between the novel of 
ideas and the dramatic essay. He forgoes the contrapuntal 
technique in order to present an either-or alternative between 
two equally untenable ways of life. In so doing, Huxley found 
it necessary to violate the limitations imposed on the charac- 
terization of John Savage as a “savage” in order to equalize the 
presentation of Savage’s views with that of the more articulate 
Mustapha Mond—an artistic “sin” which Huxley himself 
admits in his preface to the 1946 Harper edition of Brave New 
World. In Eyeless in Gaza, his next novel, Huxley moves in the 
direction of the dramatic essay and away from the novel. Huxley, 
through the character Anthony Beavis, now has a _ personal 
stake in what is being “‘said”’; he is no longer the detached author, 
for his own personal philosophy is being expounded. He has 
found certainty in his quest for certainty, and all that remains is 
to “convert” the wastelanders; for this is still the waste land of 
science and middle class materialism. He is unable, or, rather, 
unwilling, to maintain the proper aesthetic distance from the 
character who is the mouthpiece of his own views. All of the 
novels that follow—After Many a Summer Dies the Swan, Time 
Must Have a Stop, Ape and Essence, The Genius and the Goddess— 
are, in a sense, dramatic essays, in which the author’s mouth- 
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piece dominates and the other “characters” tend to ask leading 
questions rather than to defend adequately their own views. 

When an art form, whether it be a poem or a novel, becomes 
a vehicle for direct philosophic discourse and that direct philo- 
sophic discourse is used to expound the author’s own philosophy, 
then the author loses the right to expect the reader to judge his 
work wholly on aesthetic grounds and enters into direct debate 
with the reader on philosophy. What disappoints the reader of 
Huxley’s later novels is not that he has substituted Gerald Heard’s 
philosophy for D. H. Lawrence’s (though one must frankly 
admit there is more gusto in the Rampion-Lawrence interest 
in the adrenalin glands than there is in the Heard-yogi disin- 
terested contemplation of the navel), but that in his quest for 
certainty Huxley has lost some of his artistry in attempting to 
have us follow his way out of the waste land. For the novelist 
at least, profundity is no substitute for art. 

Lastly, the novel of ideas as an art form is related to satire. 
There is a tremendous vitality in satire with its emphasis on 
criticism of man and society. But the satirist is also a moralist; 
satire implies a moral standard of behavior as a norm against 
which the behavior of man and society is being criticized. How- 
ever, satire, to be effective, must be controlled through technique. 
For example, one of the most persistent of Huxley’s satiric 
themes has been the incompleteness of the scientist as a human 
being. Whether ultimately right or wrong about his view of the 
scientist, Huxley has some basis for his satiric attacks on the 
scientist in current folklore. The aesthetic validity of his satiric 
attack depends on his ability to use the technique of satire. 
Gumbril’s scheme in Antic Hay for inventing pneumatic trousers 
is controlled satire, both in the ludicrousness of the idea and in 
the fact that the idea occurs at the height of a solemn ceremony 
in church. In Point Counter Point the impact of Illidge’s political 
philosophy as a rationalization for his sense of inferiority in 
society, or Sir Edward Tantamount’s incompleteness as a husband 
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and father is controlled through technique. But in Brave New 
World (more so in Ape and Essence) the attack on science and 
scientists, in spite of the clever and urbane creation of ‘“‘Utopia,” 
tends, near the end, to become an essay argument between 
Mustapha Mond and John Savage. And in The Genius and the 
Goddess Huxley sacrifices all attempt to make his scientist Henry 
Maartens a plausible character; the infantile behavior of 
Maartens becomes the reductio ad absurdum of the scientist as the 
incomplete man, the infant-adult. 

Thus, the novel of ideas is not a unique, new form of the 
novel. Rather, it draws upon other forms and techniques. It 
is this relationship to other forms and techniques—allegory, 
essay, satire—that makes the novel of ideas an art form. However, 
the degree to which the novel of ideas is artistically successful 
is the degree to which the novelist of ideas is able to control 
for artistic purposes his use of these other forms and techniques. 
When he succeeds in achieving that control, as Huxley does in 
his early novels, the result is an exciting, vital novel. When he 
does not exercise that control, as Huxley does not in his later 
novels, the result is a failure as a novel. It is for these reasons 
that there exists a dichotomy between Huxley’s early novels 
and his later ones. The dichotomy indicates a fundamental 
shift in emphasis in Huxley’s role as the novelist of ideas, a 
shift from observer to partisan in the drama of ideas. It indicates 
a change, perhaps inevitable, in his approach to the novel of 
ideas because in his own quest for certainty he found a personal 
solution and his novels become an extension of his own ideas. 
As Philip Quarles says in his notebooks, ‘‘the great defect of the 
novel of ideas is that it’s a made-up affair.” The great defect 


of Huxley’s later novels is that they are made up to suit his 


own. affairs. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN PERSPECTIVE 


PicToRIAL History or PutLosopny. By Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y. pp. x-406. $15.00. 


Since the eye is the most fecund organ of awareness—indeed western philos- 
ophy, in its classical tradition, is a philosophy of the eye—it is something of 
a curiosity that more attention has not been paid to the pictorial side of the 
history of thought. Dr. Runes, who has already made a name for himself as 
the editor or inspiration of various works of collection, including technical 
dictionaries, has now filled a felt want by assembling a mass of pictures covering 
the entire history of global thought. The pictures are primarily of portraits of 
one kind or another but include other illustrative material, such as places, 
manuscripts, events, maps, and, happily, the hard-to-come-by pictures of the 
adding machines produced by Pascal and Leibniz. All in all, persons interested 
in pictorial records will find this a gold mine of material which ought to serve 
the interests of both the general reader and the instructor. 

It is unfortunate that the superviser of this collection has covertly employed 
it as a work of propaganda. As a serious study, this record should have started 
with Egypt and Mesopotamia, where the sources of the scientific wisdom and 
artistic life of the West are to be found. But this important period is represented 
by only a half-dozen pictures and no text whatsoever. The volume really begins 
with Judaism and ends with Einstein, providing an encomium for this culture 
and its national-racial religion that is unique. Wherever possible, the theme 
turns up that the Jew is simply a man who believes in one God and the moral 
law and that his refusal to compromise has made him the innocent object of 
universal martyrdom. The underlying principles of Christianity are not 
understood, and the emergence of its philosophy is topically headed as ““The 
Dark Era of Knowledge.” This period covers up to the seventeenth century. 
Thus, the first Christian philosopher, St. Paul, whose influence is perhaps 
as great as that of “Moses,” is mentioned specifically only by name, and the 
rich philosophical and ethical material embedded in the New Testament is 
silently passed over—material that has made a profound mark on western 
civilization and its philosophy. St. Augustine receives scarcely more extended 
notice than Isaac Abravanel. Judaism is given forty-four pages, India (and 
Japan) sixteen, China eight, Greece thirty-seven, later Greece-Alexandria- 
Rome seven. The brief accounts of the thought of the various personalities are 
fairly accurate, generally speaking, although of necessity they are sketchy. It 
is not said, for instance, that Bergson’s philosophy ends in Christian mysticism. 
Wesley is falsely asserted to have been the founder of the Holy Club at Oxford, 
and it is erroneously said that Ais Methodists separated “sharply from the 
Church of England.” Berkeley did not “come” to America in 1728; he sailed 
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for America in 1728, but actually arrived the following year. The statement 
that he “helped found The University of Pennsylvania’ (237) is puzzling, 
since he scarcely was outside of Newport and The Academy in Philadelphia 
dates from 1749. Happily, errors of print seem to be few: On page 225, last line, 
“ideals” presumably should be “ideas”; page 237, last sentence, ““westward”’ 
should be “‘Westward.”’ W. L. 


Tue Earty Reception oF BeRKELEY’s IMMATERIALISM, 1710-1733. By Harry 
M. Bracken. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 1959. pp. x-123. Guilders 9.50. 


It is a common legend that Berkeley’s reputation as a philosopher began 
in 1733, when Andrew Baxter published his Enquiry into the Nature of the Human 
Soul. Mr. Bracken’s monograph, however, offers sufficient evidence to show 
that “for two decades [previously] Berkeley’s philosophy had been under 
attack,”’ i.e., in the press. “Berkeley had been accused of scepticism, egoism, 
idealism and atheism long before 1733” (5). Berkeley received attention in 
Paris and Amsterdam as early as 1711, and shortly thereafter in Germany 
and Scotland. The most responsible, early discussion of his system appeared 
in the Journal Litéraire in 1713. The Jesuits did the most thorough job of mis- 
representing him, apparently without reading him at all, assuming from 
garbled accounts available that he was a disciple of the hated Malebranche. 
Even Voltaire had to come to his defense twice in 1783, protesting that the 
critic ought to read Berkeley before attacking him. The writer shows that the 
objection commonly credited to Hume, that Berkeley’s argument against 
material substance applies equally to spiritual substance, appeared in Paris 


as early as 1713; and the legend that British empiricism pursues a progressive 
development from Locke to Hume, with Berkeley serving merely as an inter- 
mediating link, is traced to Thomas Reid. An appendix to this useful study 
offers six items of source material used in the body of the text. In sum, the 
treatment that “the good bishop” has received, from his time down to the 


present, does little credit to the claim that those who pretend to philosophy 
W. L. 


are lovers of truth. 


A CoMMENTARY ON Kant’s Critique or Practica Reason. By Lewis White 
Beck. University of Chicago Press, 1960. pp. xvi-308. $6.00. 


This is the first comprehensive commentary to Kant’s Second Critique that has 
been published since the eighteenth century. It is at the same time the most 
detailed, scholarly, and illuminating commentary. No student of Kant’s basic 
works can hereafter do without it. 

The opening chapters, comprising Part I, deal with “the writing of the 
Critique of Practical Reason,”’ indicating the work’s relation to Kant’s Jnaugural 
Dissertation and to the Critique of Pure Reason, and discussing the “limits of theo- 
retical reason,” and the “name, purpose, and structure”’ of the Second Critique. 
Part II, consisting of eight chapters, is devoted to a close analytical interpre- 
tation of the major part of the Critique. The competence of the author as a 
Kant scholar is in evidence on every page. Moreover, the text, although 
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closely tied to the passages in Kant’s work which need elucidation, presents a 
coherent argument rather than a sequence of disconnected “comments.” 
Extensive footnotes provide added information and argument. Part III deals, 
in two chapters, with “the dialectic of pure practical reason” and with “the 
postulates of pure practical reason.” And again the reader is given the broad 
perspective necessary for the understanding of Kant. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy, an index of passages cited, and an index of names and subjects complete 
the work which, in every respect, is a worthy companion of the commentaries 
by Norman Kemp-Smith (A Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason) and 


H. J. Paton (Kant’s Metaphysic of Experience and The Categorical Imperative). 
W. H. W. 


Kant’s Pre-criticAL Ernics. Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. Northwestern 
University Press, Evanston, second edition, 1960. pp. xviii-199. $6.75. 


Except for a brief ‘““Foreword” by H. J. Paton, this is an unchanged re-issue 
of a book first published in 1938. Since the work is important to a full under- 
standing of the development of Kant’s moral philosophy, and since it has been 
out of print for a number of years, this second edition will be welcomed by 
all Kant scholars. W. H. W. 


An IMMANUEL Kant Reaper. Edited and translated by Raymond B. Blakney. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1960. pp. xvii-290. $5.00. 


This is a book of excerpts from the Critique of Pure Reason, the Metaphysical 
Foundations of Morals, the Critique of Practical Reason, and the Critique of Judgment. 
The individual excerpts run to approximately ten pages each. Some are much 
shorter; others are slightly longer. Editorial notes, which introduce each 
excerpt and provide some sort of continuity, are brief and, on the whole, 
rather elementary. As a first introduction to the Kantian system the book may 
be acceptable. It must be pointed out, however, that this reviewer, at least, 
finds Blakney’s translation at times rather misleading. Consistently to translate 
Anschauung as “‘awareness,” ““Vermogen” as “facility,” and das Manning faltige 
as “‘field’”’—to refer to only a few examples—cannot help but lead to distortions 
of Kant’s intentions. The student would have been better served if Dr. Blakney 


had made use of some of the excellent translations now readily available. 
W. H. W. 


Hecet Hicuuicuts. Edited by Wanda Orynski. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1960. pp. xvi-361. $4.75. 


The selections contained in this volume represent Hegel’s work rather unevenly. 
The formidable Science of Logic, for example, is represented by only three selec- 
tions totalling approximately 23 pages, whereas excerpts from the Philosophy 
of History run tc 194 pages. But even these figures are misleading, for, in a 
strict sense, these pages are not all filled with material from Hegel’s writings. 
Miss Orynski provides the “continuity” linking together and interpreting the 
brief passages which she does quote. This means, of course, that the reader 
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actually gets not Hegel, but the editor’s conception of Hegel’s philosophy. 
Miss Orynski, however, does make a serious attempt to do justice to the works 


she interprets, and graduate students will be grateful to her for it. 
W. H. W. 


RELIGION WITHIN THE Limits oF Reason Aone. By Jmmanue! Kant. Translated 
with an Introduction and Notes by Theodore M. Greene and Hoyt H. Hudson. 
Harper Torchbooks, New York, 1960. pp. cxlv-190. $2.35. 


This is a reprint of an excellent translation of Kant’s basic work on religion 
which, since its first publication in 1934, has been widely accepted as definitive. 
The present edition, however, has been enlarged by a sixty-page essay by 
John R. Silber dealing with “the Ethical Significance of Kant’s Religion.” 
Because of its penetrating and perceptive analyses, this essay alone makes the 
new edition indispensable to any student of Kant. W. H. W. 


HEGEL: DENKGESCHICHTE EINES LEBENDIGEN. Von Gustav E. Méiiller. Frank 
Verlag, Bern, 1959. pp. 416. S.Fr. 38.00. 


Much has, of course, been written about Hegel—including much that does 
not contribute substantially to our knowledge or understanding of the German 
philosopher. The present volume is a happy exception. It is in every respect 
a monumental work, full of detai’s, insig!):s, and happy appercus, and yet well 
organized, systematically developed, and clear in its discussions. It reveals in 
every respect the author’s sympathy with, and understanding of, his subject. 

The biography of Hegel is skilfully interwoven with the intellectual back- 
ground of the times, and the growth of ideas, culminating in Hegel’s mature 
philosophy, is appropriately highlighied throughout. One wishes that this book 
might be made available soon in an English translation. Perhaps the author, 
who is professor of philosophy at the University of Oklahoma, will undertake 
the formidable job of translation himself. 

The present volume is to be followed by another one, which is to be devoted 
to a critical exposition of Hegel’s philosophy as such. In times such as ours, 
when philosophy has only too generally deteriorated into language analysis, 
emotivism, and an existentialism which is essentially irrational, it is refreshing 
to come again into such intimate contact with one of the great classics in the 
field. 

This reviewer finds Professor Miiller’s German a bit quaint; and at times 
he wondered about the propriety of certain expressions, unrepeatable here, 
in a scholarly work. On the whole, however, the style is vivid and clear, and 


the reader is never in doubt as to what the author says or intends. 
W. H. W. 


Joun Dewey AND THE EXPERIMENTAL Spirit in PurLosopuy. Edited by Charles 
W. Hendel. The Liberal Arts Press, Inc., New York, 1959. pp. vi-119. $3.00. 


Four lectures delivered at Yale University, treating especially (1) the influence 
of such men as Hume, Kant, and Hegel on Dewey’s philosophy and (2) Dewey’s 
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basic insights such as the reflex arc concept which, according to Charles W. 
Hendel, “‘may be regarded, perhaps, as the paradigm of Dewey’s subsequent 
philosophy” (p. 19). Dewey’s theory of experience, education, and freedom are 
stated clearly and significantly. John E. Smith claims correctly that Dewey 
was not an empiricist after the manner of Locke and Hume, for he realized 
that our experience of “‘sense data’ requires an active, selective, interpretative 
organism in some kind of problematic situation. Lockean “impressions” are 
not objects of knowledge but signs which are important only in eliciting re- 
sponses in the organism as it attempts to solve problems. Dewey is Kantian in 
that for him mind is active in selecting sense data and giving to them, through 
interpretation, whatever significance they may have. Nathaniel M. Lawrence 
defends Dewey’s theory of education against recent unwarranted misinter- 
pretations. He makes clear once more Dewey’s contention that we should 
teach children, not curricula, and that teachers, not children, should formulate 
curricula in accordance with the principle that 


If the child is expected, at adulthood, to contribute to the critical 
thinking which always resides in individuals and yet secures the 
survival and the progress of society as a whole, then he must be 
placed in those concrete but simplified circumstances which require 
him to come face to face with the actual value of the disciplines 
which he studies. (p. 61) 


Dewey means by valuation (1) something prized or esteemed and enjoyed 
for its own sake, directly, and (2) a deliberative process culminating in a value 
judgment, informing us how to act. It concerns the ought. ““Dewey’s theory 
of valuation (2) is important precisely because it is impossible to reduce ethics 
to science”’ (p. 71). And men are free insofar as value judgments and “under- 
standing as foresight enter into our deliberation”’ (p. 88). 

However, for Dewey, value lies in pursuit rather than in possession. “One 
never possesses, but is always on the way to possess. The past is gone, the 
present is unstable and pregnant with care;...every present is analyzed... 
by reference to what it will do, and we are once again put off to the future” 
(p. 110). 

Although many of what Dewey would have considered his own insights are 
not treated in this small book, and although the ones treated are not exhaustively 
treated, the book contains nothing superficial or unimportant. It is well written 
and worth reading. There is no index. D. L. M. 
University of Texas 


Joun Dewey on Experience, NATuRE, AND FREEDOM. Edited by Richard 7. 
Bernstein. The Liberal Arts Press, New York, 1960. pp. 1-293. $1.35. Paper 
cover. 


This is a selection of thirteen complete essays, two of them book chapters, 
from the writings of Dewey, including some hard-to-get items. Selection 
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VIII, on “Qualitative Thought,” will be found to have special value. An ex- 
tensive introduction gives a useful survey of Dewey’s intellectual history. 


W. L. 


Tue Pracmatic Conception oF Justice. By Raymond Jaffe. University of 

California Press, Berkeley, 1960. pp. 117. $2.50. 

This is volume XXXIV of the University of California Publications in Phi- 
losophy. It represents an attempt to find a way out of a dilemma which the 
author formulates thus: “‘Ethical antinaturalists find unsatisfactory any treat- 
ment of ethics which ignores the distinctive nature of the problem of moral 
obligation; ethical naturalists refuse to take seriously studies which ignore the 
distinctive contributions of modern science”’ (8). The author himself develops 
an “‘interactionist interpretation” which, in his opinion, avoids reductionism 
as well as dualism (10; 81). 

The first chapter is devoted to a critical evaluation of “‘the emotivist chal- 
lenge.” In the second chapter the “‘contextualist”’ (essentially Dewey) replies. 
Chapter III deals with “reductionist interpretations’; and Chapters IV and 
V give a “critique of reductionism” (a) in practice and (b) in theory. The last 
‘interactionist interpretation,” according to 


‘ 


chapter presents the constructive 
which a person “‘is justified in responding to a situation as ‘moral’ only if the 
situation has...consequences for the character of the self as moral inquirer” 
(101). One may well wonder, however, whether or not this formula is adequate 
for the solution of all moral problems; for, on the one hand, there is the problem 
of virtues (as one aspect of the moral problem) and, on the other hand, there 
is the problem of obligation (as another aspect), and these two problems cannot 
be solved in the same way. While the problem of virtues may be regarded as 
identical with the question of what kind of self is being furthered and formed, 


the problem of obligation is only indirectly related to the same issue. The 


difference involved here is that between a restricted phase of value theory and 
habitual responses to values, on the one hand, and obligation-entailing commit- 
ments on the basis of value judgments, on the other. 

Although the author has argued his case well and has demolished reduction- 
ism as well as dualism, he has not seen clearly the complex interrelations of 
values, virtues, and obligations just referred to. The book as a whole, however, 
is a welcome relief from naturalism and emotivism, and should be welcomed 
as such. W. H.W. 


TuHeories OF KNOWLEDGE. By Reginald F. O’ Neill, S.J. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1960. pp. xiv-242. $4.25. 


Since this textbook has been written for students in Jesuit colleges, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that its author would neatly despatch all competing theories 
of knowledge and turn up with an Aristotelian point of view that is too obviously 
correct to need serious justification. It follows the Thomistic tradition which 
refuses to admit that knowledge is a real problem, and that it suffices to clarify 
our confused minds and appeal to common sense. The whole is divided into 
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two parts: in the first, Thomistic epistemology is expounded; in the second, 
nine competing views are explained and criticized. Whatever may be the 
limitations of its argument, this book is admirable in conciseness, in concen- 
tration on fundamentals, and in its success in putting a mass of material into 


simple order so that it can be effectively digested by college sophomores. 
W. L. 


Henri Bercson. QuELLEN UND KONSEQUENZEN EINER INDUKTIVEN META- 
pHysik. Von Giienther Pflug. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin. pp. 393. 


A book full of erudition, interesting historic perspectives, subtle analyses of 
problems, and containing an unusually full bibliography of Bergson’s writings. 
Its most striking feature is the assertion that Bergson originally wanted only 
to supplement the scientific (loosely-rational) method by the intuitive (loosely- 
nonrational, irrational, metaphysical) one, limiting the former to the external 
world, the latter to the internal world (consciousness), but that he came later 
to claim the intuitive method as the only appropriate one to grasp all reality, 
internal and external, in its absolute aspect. This turn in Bergson’s thoughts 
Pflug considers to be self-contradictory. He characterizes it as ‘“‘metaphysica- 
tion” of external reality by Bergson, which ultimately compels Bergson to 
supplant rather than to supplement the scientific method, and results in opposing 
metaphysics to science, instead of achieving a metaphysics on an empirical 
(inductive) basis. Singularly unsuccessful, according to Pflug, is Bergson’s 
attempt to interpret intuitive insight as mystical and yet accessible to scientific 
corroboration. 

It so happens that the present reviewer in a paper published simultaneously 
with Pflug’s book in the Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale defended a somewhat 
similar thesis, viz., that for Bergson ultimately scientific insight, as exemplified 
by differential and integral calculus, is intuitive (metaphysical) insight in 
the making. But in spite of their similarity, Pflug’s and the reviewer’s theses 
differ in that the latter regards as a permanent tension in Bergson’s philosophy 
what the former sees as a radical change. For Schopenhauer the subjective 
experience of willing revealed the absolute core of all objective reality; for 
Bergson the experience of the nonstatic character of consciousness rendered 
analogous service. Therefore, the method adequate to grasp the true nature 
of consciousness must be adequate to grasp the true nature of all reality. 
But this method simply achieves what scientific method, never destined to 
provide us with theoretical insight, fails to achieve but, remaining unaware 
of its limitations, has always tried to achieve. Thus, intuition and science 
have a common root. P. Mn. 


Scripps College and Claremont Graduate School 


Epmunp Husseri, 1859-1959. Edited by H.L. Van Breda and 7. Taminiaux. 
Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 1959. pp. xi-306. Guilders 20.00. 


Twenty-five philosophers from seven countries, writing in English, German, 
French, and Italian, have contributed to this memorial volume. In one way 
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or another, all contributors seem to have had some personal contacts with 
Husserl, but not all of them have been his students. The content of the various 
contributions ranges from personal recollections which, at times, throw unex- 
pected light on Husserl’s personality, to interpretations of Husserl’s intentions 
and meanings. What strikes a reader most forcefully on going through the entire 
volume is the fact that there is such far-reaching agreement in the characteri- 
zations of Husserl the man and the teacher, and such immense difference in 
the interpretations of Husserl’s philosophy. 

There are those who see the “real’’ Husserl in his early analyses, culmi- 
nating in the Jdeas, and who tend to regret that Husser! wrote his later works. 
But there are others who maintain with equal vigor that the “late”? Husserl 
is the real Husserl. This camp, however, is in itself divided ; for there are, on the 
one hand, those who maintain that the “later’’ philosophy was already fore- 
shadowed in Husserl’s earlier works, that the Cartesian Meditations, Experience 
and Judgment, and The Crisis of the European Sciences are but the logical develop- 
ment of ideas hinted at in earlier writings; but there are those, on the other 
hand, who maintain that Husserl’s “late’’ phase is a distinct break with his 
earlier work but who, nevertheless, prefer this “‘late’’ work to the earlier and 
more distinctly phenomenological analyses. And so the disputes go on. If the 
vitality of a thinker is to be judged by the multiplicity of ideas and develop- 
ments he inspires, then, judging from this memorial volume, Husserl played 
indeed a most important role in the development of contemporary philosophy. 

This reviewer found the contributions by Eugen Fink, Hans Reiner, A. de 
Waehlens, and Ludwig Landgrebe to be of special significance because of the 
new light which they cast upon Husserl’s ideas and intentions. 

An extensive bibliography, containing works by and about Husserl, com- 


pletes the volume. W. H. W. 


Ex. PensAMIENTO DE MICHELE Feperico Sciacca Homenaje (1908-1958). 
Ediciones Troquel, Buenos Aires, 1959. pp. 185. 


This unassuming collection of essays by various authors was published in 
honor of the fiftieth anniversary of Professor Sciacca of Genoa. The contri- 
butions, which are all in Spanish, are by philosophers residing in Argentina, 
Brazil, and Spain. They deal with various aspects of Sciacca’s philosophical 
thinking, such as the function of the a priori, the relation of act and being, the 
relevance of spiritualist philosophy for the philosophy of law, etc. Professor Al- 
bendea of Cordoba analyses the epistemological problem in modern philosophy, 
drawing attention to the Augustinian notion that truth is immediately present 
to reason. Modern rationalism has distorted this insight by making reason 
the measure of truth, rather than measuring reason by a transcendental 
truth (87). The will likewise finds itself in the presence of the good, as an end 
outside itself. The finite self does not produce its own values, as many modern 
idealists suppose. Rather it encounters an order of values in respect to which it 
is only relative and finite. Professor Cirelli Czerna of Sao Paolo suggests certain 
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modifications of Sciacca’s philosophy of dialectical ascent from the interior 
act of reason to the infinite transcendental act. There is a wealth of suggestive 
insight in this collection of essays on a modern idealistic philosophy which 
is profoundly indebted both to an ancient Christian tradition and to modern 
philosophies of reason. P. M. 


LEVELS OF KNOWING AND EXISTENCE: STuDIES IN GENERAL SEMANTICS. By 
Harry L. Wejnberg. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1959. pp. xiv-274. $4.50. 


This book is an. introduction to some of the underlying principles of Korzybski’s 
general semantics as well as a survey of some of its relationships to religion, 
mysticism, Zen Buddhism, and cybernetics. It appears to be written for the 
layman interested in the relevance of language for psychology, philosophy, 
and science. Weinberg moves rapidly through a broad terrain of issues, in- 
cluding the nature of the abstractive process, value theory, and psychotherapy. 
Throughout, his sustaining theme is the importance of general semantics for 
human welfare. He presents his case not as a cure-all but as a partial yet highly 
effective contribution to the multiple problems of contemporary life. 

For a reader sympathetic to Korzybski’s semantics, Levels of Knowing and 
Existence might be accepted as a clearly written, relatively jargon-less intro- 
duction to a still new and little known discipline. To a more critical reader, 
however, Weinberg’s book exhibits some of the central weaknesses of the po- 
sition advanced by general semanticists: the philosophically superficial attack 
on Aristotelian logic, the naively psychologistic approach to epistemology 
(what might be termed a “neurological idealism” is suggested in the claim 
that “the world as we perceive it is a product of our nervous system’’), and 
the almost total failure to recognize the ontological implications of the reiterated 
claim that conceptual and linguistic “maps” not drawn by Korzybskian 
cartographers “‘do not fit the territory.’’ Disputes about the “‘territory’’ involve 
but transcend linguistic decisions. M.N. 
University of North Carolina 


MystTicisM AND THE MopERN Minp. Edited by Alfred P. Stiernotte. The Liberal 
Arts Press, New York. pp. xiv-206. $4.50. 


The contents of this volume can best be indicated by a list of the contributors 
and titles: Alfred P. Stiernotte, “‘Mysticism and the Modern Mind” (the intro- 
ductory essay) and “Some Philosophical Implications of Mysticism’ (the 
concluding essay) ; John Haynes Holmes, ‘‘Mysticism”’ ; Henry Nelson Wieman, 
“The Problem of Mysticism’’; Lester Mondale, ““The Practical Mysticism 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson” ; Edwin T. Buehrer, “Mysticism and A. N. White- 
head”; Kenneth L. Patton, “Mysticism and Naturalistic Humanism’’; J. 
Hutton Hynd, “Mysticism and Ethics”; John A. Irving, “‘Mysticism and the 
Limits of Communication”; N. A. Nikan, “Some Aspects of Ontological 
and Ethical Mysticism in Indian Thought’; and Newton P. Stallknecht, 
““Mysticism and Existentialism.” 
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The essays which most interested this reviewer were those by Wieman, 
Patton, Irving, and Stallknecht. Wiemar gives a warm appreciation of the 
place of mystical experience in a religious life both in terms of his personal 
experience and in terms of an analysis of some aspects of contemporary existen- 
tialism. Stallknecht also shows a warm appreciation of some connections 
between mysticism and existentialism. Although the two points of view are not 
identical, both point toward the immediacy and priority of certain experiences 
to all thought. For the mystic this priority is of a unity through diversity, for 
the existentialist it is of the self as an agent. 

Patton and Irving take different aspects of contemporary naturalism and 
exhibit their relationships to mysticism. Patton’s essay deserves special atten- 
tion for his insistence that the naturalistic “recognition” is itself a mode of 
experience underlying thought rather than dependent on it. Irving’s essay 
is an appreciative study of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, emphasizing the thoroughly 
mystical character of the concluding pages. W. S. S. 
San Diego State College 


Mopern MarteRIA.tsM. By Charles S. Seely. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1960. pp. 83. $2.50. 


The author says that his modern materialism must not be considered atheistic, 
because it does not deny the existence of a deity or of super-naturalism in general. 
However, he thinks that belief in “‘these devices’’ should be used mainly as a 
“form of hypnosis, to comfort ignorant old people”’ (13). Progress, he says, can 
be made only by means of science, and man’s own effort—‘‘there are no 
unchanging verities or absolutes.”’ But in another context, the author stresses 
that “full political, economic, social, and religious freedom is, and should be 
the ultimate objective of the human race” (65). He does not make clear how 
religion can be maintained, when he rejects all reliance upon any supernatural 
aid. Is this what he means by modern materialism ? M. G, 


FREUD AND Dewey ON THE NaTurRE oF Man. By Morton Levitt. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1960. pp. 180. $3.75. 


The author attempts to depict the background influence, as well as a skeleton 
outline, of the contributions to psychology made by Freud and Dewey. This 
takes the better part of six chapters. The last chapter is dedicated to “Similarities 
and Differences” between the two men. 

The thesis is advanced that the psychology of the two men may be summarily 
compared in these words: “The difference between Dewey and Freud was 
neither biological nor constructional in origin, but had to do with the matter 
of emphasis” (162). That is, both men accepted the “individual-interaction- 
environment” formulation but, in analyzing the interaction, says our author, 
Freud stressed the role of the “individual” while Dewey emphasized the 
“environment.” 

This would be a very nice and very apt summary if only the signification and 
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significance of “individual” and “‘environment”’ were the same for the two 
men under discussion. But the fact is that these two key concepts meant very 
different things to these theorists, as anyone knows who has read their views. 
Those who do not possess such familiarity with Dewey and Freud can corro- 
borate the claim just made by taking the time to read those portions in which 
the concepts are discussed. To do so, indeed, would be worth the reader’s 
time. The same may not be true of reading Mr. Levitt’s book. W. H. A. 
Orange County State College 


TULANE StupiEs IN PutLosopuy. Centennial Year Number, Vol. VITI. Tulane 
University, New Orleans, 1959. pp. 121. $2.00. 


The volume contains the eighth annual issue of essays by the philosophy 
department of Tulane University. The book is called the Centennial Year Number 
in honor of the anniversary publication of The Origin of the Species and the 
centenary birth year of such men as Alexander, Bergson, Dewey, and Husserl. 
Accordingly, the eight essays range from scientific method to metaphysics. 

The writings, for the most part, are insightful and thought-provoking. An 
example of an insightful offering is J. K. Feibleman’s “Darwin and Scientific 
Method.” The author demonstrates the complexity of scientific method by 
drawing on the significant factors in Darwin’s development as a scientist, and 
suggests that “‘the logic of scientific method needs to be exposed by investigators 
to whom it is a major field of interest” (14). An example of thought-provoking 
criticism—‘‘On the Nature of Romanticism’”’—comes from the pen of Edward 
G. Ballard. The thesis here amounts to a claim that Romanticism (some 
critics notwithstanding) has “its own ends and its own rationale” (61). Such 
monographs are a delight to read. The volume is recommended for advanced 
students of philosophy. W. H. A. 
Orange County State College 


Tue BrauMa SOrra: THe Puitosopuy or Spiriruat Lire. Translated by 
S. Radhakrishnan. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1960. pp. 606. $10.00. 


This is truly one of the most outstanding works on Indian philosophy available 
in the West. But having said this, I realize that only a detailed analysis of the 
book itself can substantiate and give propersignificance to that statement; and, 
unfortunately, lack of space does not permit such an analysis. Suffice it, there- 
fore, to say that the book is an amazing work of sensitive interpretation and 
fine scholarship. 

In a long “Introduction” (223 pages), Radhakrishnan indicates the relations 
of the Brahma Sotra to the social customs, the ethical principles, and the 
general cultural background necessary for an understanding of the work 
itself. Gradually the basic ideas—the nature of the Supreme Reality, the status 
of the world, the destiny of the individual, and the pathway to perfection — 
emerge. The author, who is also Vice President of India and is well known 
from his numerous outstanding works on Indian philosophy, sets forth his 
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arguments clearly and systematically and with a charm of style that capti- 
vates. . 

Part II consists of the text of the Brahma Sitra and a sentence-by-sentence 
translation and interpretation of that text. This is indeed an invaluable guide 
and a guide not only to and through the original text. The content of the 
Brahma S6tra still carries an important message for our times: “‘Let there be 
peace in the whole world. Let everyone exert for the well-being of the other. 
Let evil disappear. Let everybody be happy everywhere”’ (564). 

A “Selected Bibliography,” a “‘Glossary of Sanskrit Terms,” and a detailed 
Index (573-606) complete this remarkable work. One can only wish for it 
the widest possible recognition in our Western world. It is in any case an out- 
standing guide to the thought-world of India. W. H.W. 


ETHICS AND AESTHETICS 


Eruics: A Criricat Inrropuction. By A. Campbell Garnett. The Ronald Press 
Co., New York, 1960. pp. v—526. $5.50. 


The purpose of this book is to introduce students to the philosophical problems 
peculiar to the field of ethics. The author combines historical survey with a 
critical examination of the views that have been presented. No attempt is made 
to cover the entire history of ethical theory but attention is directed to the 
ideas that have been most influential in shaping the moral philosophies of 
mankind, particularly those of the western world. The problems and issues 
which arise whenever one attempts to think clearly about the ideas of right 
and wrong are thus brought to light and one can see how the great thinkers of 
the past have dealt with each of them. Familiarity with conflicting ideas and 
opinions is not, however, the main objective of the book. Important as it is 
for one to know what great minds have had to say on ethical topics, the reflec- 
tions of these persons are regarded as the materials which students may use 
as guides in the development of their own ideas. The objective is for each 
student to arrive at his own conclusions and to do so in a manner that will 
avoid the mistakes others have made. In this respect Professor Garnett has set 
a good example. Not content with a mere exposition of classical theories, he 
goes on to make an evaluation of each one and, in the end, lets you know just 
where he stands on particular issues. This in itself should stimulate the reader 
to do likewise. 

The contents of the book are well organized. Following an introductory 
chapter in which the author describes the field of ethics and the methods which 
are appropriate for its study, the materials are divided into three parts. The 
first of these is historical in nature. It describes the moral ideas of primitive 
peoples and shows further how these ideas have been developed in several of 
the great religions of the world. It is, however, in Part II that one finds the real 
meat of Professor Garnett’s book. Under the general title Critique of Ethical 
Concepts he expounds and criticizes some of the more important ideas set forth 
by Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics and Early Christians. Egoism and Anti-egoism 
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are discussed with particular reference to Hobbes and his English critics. 
Kant’s moral philosophy is presented in a chapter entitled ““The Intuitions of 
Duty.” Utilitarianism is followed by a lengthy presentation of the ethics of 
Self-Realization. The last-named theory is one with which the author finds 
many areas of agreement. One chapter which adds much to the value of the 
book is entitled ‘‘Are Ethical Terms Definable?”’ It deals at some length with 
the ethics of G. E. Moore and the Deontologists, including Prichard, Ross, 
and Ewing. Attention is also given to Emotive and Descriptive theories as set 
forth in the writings of A. J. Ayer, C. L. Stevenson, R. M. Hare, P. H. Nowell- 
Smith, Stephen Toulmin, and Kurt Baier. 

The concluding chapter in Part II is one in which the author sets forth his 
own views. These include elements from each of the various schools such as the 
intuitionists, utilitarians, and the self-realizationists but does not correspond in 
every respect to any one of them. Concerning the type of ethical theory which 
he advocates, we are told “It is cognitivist and naturalistic.’’ Unlike the emotiv- 
ists and those who hold that ethics must be regarded as a purely descriptive 
science, Professor Garnett believes there is a prescriptive or normative element 
in ethical conduct which cannot be ignored. Although he tells us what the 
norm is, it is not clear to this reviewer how one can determine what ought to 
be done by merely examining the processes of nature. How can nature be judged 
by itself or what right do we have to say that one part of nature shall be judged 
by another part? 

The third and last part of the book contains a well selected list of readings. 
These are presented without comment in order that the student may exercise 
and develop his own philosophical skills in dealing with the issues which are 
raised. The book as a whole is a very good introduction to the study of ethics 
and we may hope that it will have wide usage. C. H. P. 
University of Nebraska 


Seconp THouGHTs IN Mora Puttosopny. By A. C. Ewing. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1959. pp. vii-190. $4.50. 


In his Preface the author states, “‘I still consider that Moore and Ross have 
made a much greater contribution to [ethics] than any of the ‘linguistic’ philos- 
ophers who followed them, but in my earlier book I overlooked the possibility 
of intermediate positions which have been developed since Moore and Ross 
did their work.” The book itself is an amplification of this theme. 

On the critical side, it deals with “‘the new subjectivism,”’ with emotivism, 
linguistic analysis, and naturalism. But Ewing himself reacts with sensitivity 
and balanced judgment to various criticisms of his own former view. In fact, 
the major part of the book (chapters 2, 3, 4, and 5) is a carefully considered 
reformulation of his views in the light of those criticisms. 

The key to Ewing’s thought is succinctly expressed in the statement that 
“all ethical and evaluative judgments are about attitudes we or others ought 
to adopt” (p. 63). More specifically, “to say that some particular thing is 
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intrinsically good is to say that its nature in itself provides a reason for adopting a 
favorable attitude towards it”; and “to say that ‘I ought to do something’ 
is to say that the reasons in favor of doing it are stronger than the reasons in 
favor of any alternative course” (p. 63). According to Ewing, it follows from 
this premise that “‘an action one ought to do is always good”’; but actions 
“might well be good” in the sense that one ought to admire or approve of them 
for their own sake, and still not be “good”’ in the sense that one ought to do 
them for their own sake (p. 97). However, so brief a reference to the content oi 
this closely argued book can in no way convey an adequate impression of the 
richness and the comprehensiveness of Professor Ewing’s presentation of “the 
middle course.” Axiologist and deontologist views alike are reflected in this 
attempt at finding a synthesis which is adequate to the facts of moral experience. 
More might have been gained, however, had the author made a sharper 
distinction between problems of value and valuations, on the one hand, and 
the problem of moral obligation, on the other. When all is said and done, 
Ewing still represents an essentially axiological point of view. On the whole, 
however, this is a stimulating and a challenging book, and one which is highly 
recommended to all who are seriously interested in the complex problems of 
ethics. W. H. W. 


RIGHTNESS AND Goopness. By Oliver A. Johnson. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. 
pp. vi-163. Guilders 15.25. 


Although subtitled “A Study in Contemporary Ethical Theory,” the book 


is concerned rather narrowly with a critical evaluation of but one basic posi- 
tion—that of the deontologists. Readers who expect or hope for a broad 
survey of contemporary literature in the field of ethics will therefore be dis- 
appointed. However, if one accepts the author’s frame of reference, one soon 
discovers a richness of detail and a keenness of analysis which amply reward 
careful study of the book. 

Chapter | is essentially expository and sets the scene. Chapter 2 prepares 
the ground by giving the reader a “critique of axiological ethics’—but does 
so largely by depending upon the deontologists’ arguments against utilitarian- 
ism in all its forms. Chapters 3, 4, and 5—discussing, respectively, ““Deonto- 
logical Rightness,” “Putative and Moral Rightness,” and ‘Motives and 
Duty’’— present a critical evaluation of the theories of Ross, Prichard, and 
Carritt, but mostly, of course, of Ross. Throughout these chapters the author’s 
familiarity with his subject matter, his critical acumen, and his balanced judg- 
ment are in evidence. Any study of deontology will henceforth have to take 
this book into consideration. 

The closing chapter presents, in briefest outline, the author’s own theory of 
ethics. His basic theme is that “the vast and varied array of moral obligations 
which we face in our daily living are reducible, finally, to one single, all- 
embracing duty—maximize goodness (or minimize evil)”’ (p. 129). Unfortunately, 
the arguments in support of this thesis are by no means convincing. The whole 
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position obscures once more the relation of moral obligations and values, 
and thereby leads to misconceptions of the nature of obligation as well as 
of the function which value considerations play in ethics. To “maximize 
goodness,” far from being “the only...actual duty” we have (p. 159), is and 


remains but an empty and, therefore, an essentially meaningless phrase. 
W. H. W. 


Tue Compiexiry or LecAt AnD EtuicaL Experience. By F. S. C. Northrop. 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1959. pp. xii-331. $6.00. 


This book consists, in the main, of papers previously published in various jour- 
nals during the years 1949 to 1957. Only the last two essays—‘““The Method 
for Judging the Living Law” and “Some Domestic and International Legal 
Implications’’—seem to have been written specifically for this volume. The 
topics of the various “chapters’’ are correspondingly diversified, ranging from 
“Legal Philosophy in the Contemporary World” to “Petrazycki’s Psychologi- 
cal Jurisprudence” to ‘““The Method and Neurophysiological Basis of Philoso- 
phical Anthropology”’ to “European Political Experience Since World War II,” 
and other subjects. The treatment of the diverse topics is not uniform in 
quality or importance—a blemish which mars all such collections. Still, it is 
good to have all these discussions brought together in one volume. In their 
totality they well illustrate a point which the author himself makes in his essay 
on “Cultural Dynamics and Historical Jurisprudence”’: 

“If the philosophy stays constant, the culture does not evolve but merely 
works itself out according to the logic of identity, remaining relatively constant 


through time after the manner of Confucian Chinese society. If the philosophy 
is altered, being replaced by a new philosophy in which one of the premises 
negates a traditional premise, as occurs in the West, then evolution occurs and 
it is by definition dialectical but not deterministic in character.” 

In our attempts to find new avenues to the future this book may well serve 
as a challenge and a stimulus. W. H.W. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. By Austin Farrer. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1960. pp. 330. $4.95. 


This book consists of the Gifford Lectures delivered by the Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, in 1957, and provides a challenging discussion of a traditional 
problem. “Freedom,” the author tells us, “‘lies, if anywhere, in the ability to 
trigger off whatever action we choose, in preference to several alternatives” ; 
but what is of concern here is ‘‘not the act of execution, but the act of choice” 
(40). 

The key to the solution of the complex problem lies in the fact that “insofar 
as physicomental events take shape in response to meaning, they are not 
determined by physical causes” (88). This freedom, however, does not pre- 
clude the possibility of predicting behavior. The question is merely whether 
or not “prediction on grounds of purpose” or meaning involves “‘predetermi- 
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nation by the antecedents of decision” (158); and here the author’s answer 
is a well argued No. “‘Reason...is the luminous cause which delivers us from 
the sway of blind causes” (283). And the ultimate conclusion? “I must, by 
my effort and invention, and fidelity, make my life; but always responsibly” 

This book is highly recommended to all who desire a competent guide to 


the solution of a crucial problem of man’s existence as a responsible moral 
agent. W. H. W. 


Tue Unrry or Bopy Aanp Minn. By Lothar Bickel. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1959. pp. ii-167. $3.75. 


Walter Bernard performs a valuable service in editing and translating this 
work of Lothar Bickel, a precocious Austrian-Canadian philosopher who died 
in 1951 before he was 50. Bickel’s earlier works, Truth and Reality of Thought 
and Culture, dealt with metaphysics and applied his philosophy to cultural and 
sociological topics. 

In this book, the third in his trilogy, Bickel seeks a unitary view as he con- 
fronts the philosophical-psychological problem of body-mind relationship. 
Bickel accepts as foundational Spinoza’s metaphysics and epistemology, and 
draws heavily upon the insights and thought of his mentor, the brilliant 
twentieth century Austrian philosopher Constantin Brunner (d. 1937). In a 
fast-moving decade, when the nature of autonomous selfhood and existential 
thought are commanding increasing attention, Bickel’s application of the 
scientific principle of material cosmic motion (dingliche Allbewegung) to the 
outer and inner aspects of man offers fresh approaches to a perennial problem. 

As outer and inner events, the body and mind represent the two basic ways 
of conceiving nature, which is a unitary motion-compound. This unity is grasped 
in the reflective observations of science which reduces all things and their 
qualitative differences to quantitative differences of velocity of the one Motion 
which is basic to all existence and all change. The unity of the world, as arrived 
at conceptually by science, is not the same as the Oneness of eternal nature or 
of God. “God” is used in the Spinozistic sense as the infinite totality of all 
being. Bickel views living organisms as unitary complexes of motion, disting- 
uished by a definitive whole-structured autonomy. Man’s inward consciousness 
is expressed in feelings, thoughts and volitions, manifested as the whole-structur- 
ed individual exercises existence from the hub and center of his integral unity 
by the particular power of motion. 

This is no all-absorbing and leveling monism that Bickel proposes. In this 
work we witness another first-rate thinker searching for clearer concepts con- 
cerning the manner in which total humanity is interknit with the entirety of 
the cosmic occurrence. 

What Lothar Bickel’s 167 pages may lack in system they compensate in 
short sections loaded with fresh insights on a wide range of issues of burning 
contemporary concern. Incisive and new approaches are suggested, for example, 
on matters such as: man as a thingly existence (body) and as the self (Ich), 
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psychic energy as energy in the psychic manner, status as a crucial factor in 
man’s socio-historical interaction, learning and the basic needs of our existence, 
the mechanics of morpho-genesis, the critical role of introspection for psychol- 
ogy, the lack of a basic unitary concept in psycho-analysis, the validity of 
Freud’s pleasure principle, the overvaluation of affectivity (e.g., Klages and 
Spengler), the overvaluation of cognition (e.g., Scheler), and practical under- 
standing and spiritual thought. 

With regard to man’s relation to the world, Bickel relies heavily on Spinoza’s 
proposition of omnia animata and insists that nature is not merely the object of 
our activity and the cause of our passivity, and does not exist merely for our 
sake, but nature is everywhere also ability and compulsion in and for itself. 
Like Constantin Brunner, Bickel holds that the clarion call of the spirit is not: 
spirit against the world, but spirit in spite of the world. 

San Marino Community Church B. T. C. 


THE PHENOMENON OF Man. By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, with an Introduction 
by Sir ‘lian Huxley. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1959. pp. 318. $5.00. 


The name of Teilhard de Chardin may ring a faint bell in the minds of some 
of the readers of The Personalist, for he was the subject of a brief synoptic article 
in the Autumn 1957 issue. Since that date, the dissemination of Teilhard’s 
writings in French has increased enormously, but The Phenomenon of Man 
(a translation of Le Phénoméne humain) is the first major work by Father Teilhard 
to appear in English. The choice of that particular work for translation was 
almost inevitable, for it is the most complete and inclusive statement of Teil- 
hard’s views which we possess. Indeed, the Personalist article referred to was 
based to a great extent on Le Phénoméne humain. 

It should be recalled that Teilhard de Chardin was a Jesuit priest and, 
likewise, an outstanding paleontologist. He shared in the discovery of Peking 
Man and collaborated with paleontologists of every nationality, often in remote 
corners of the earth. His Jesuit superiors allowed him to publish only technical 
papers, and it was not until after his death in 1955 that Teilhard’s numerous 
speculative works began to be printed. Reaction to these works has been con- 
tradictory and sometimes violent, ranging from accusations of heresy and pseu- 
do-science to a kind of cultism bordering on idolatry. Teilhard would have been 
grieved by both extremes. Yet he passionately desired having his ideas known; 
and the appearance of The Phenomenon of Man would have pleased him, for he 
spent a good part of his life in the English-speaking world and actually died in 
the United States, where he is buried. 

As the title of the book indicates, Teilhard is interested in man as a scientific 
phenomenon. More specifically, he wishes to consider homo sapiens as a zoolo- 
gical group in the general scheme of physico-biological evolution which, accord- 
ing to Teilhard, is all-embracing and inescapable. As a result, much of his 
book is given over to a sweeping picture of the evolutionary process, beginning 
in the physical realm of undifferentiated energy and culminating somewhere 
beyond homo sapiens. A great part of this picture is already familiar to anyone 
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at all interested in scientific developments, but it schould be noted in passing 
that Teilhard’s exposition of already-familiar data and ideas is brilliant and 
arresting and takes its place in the great French tradition of scientific populari- 
zation, which stretches from Fontenelle through and beyond Henri Poincaré. 

The reviewing of the evolutionary process is, however, only preparation for 
Teilhard’s crucial argument—namely, that the emergence of man is a “jump” 
in evolution as crucial as was the jump from complex inorganic molecules to 
living cells; or, to use his terms, that the emergence of man marks the passage 
from the biosphere to the noosphere (envelope of mind), as the previous jump 
represented the passage from the lithosphere to the biosphere. In short, in 
man we witness evolution becoming conscious of itself and, consequently, 
able in some measure to control its own further development. The biological 
peculiarities of man and of the noosphere he inhabits are varied and important 
and are discussed at great length. But Teilhard does not see man as the end of 
the evolutionary process; scientifically, nothing justifies such an assumption. 
So Teilhard projects the process beyond homo sapiens. He is particularly interest- 
ing in his discussion of the human biological peculiarity of convergence in 
speciation (rather than the usual ramification or “branching out’’) ; and largely 
on that basis, Teilhard postulates a point of convergence beyond the noosphere, 
which he calls the Omega point. 

Such a brutally bare summary of the book’s main line of thought utterly 
fails to convey the wealth of Teilhard’s data and the complexity and ingenuity 
of his arguments, but it does suffice to indicate that his initial declaration that 
his book must be read “simply as a scientific treatise”’ (29) is somewhat mis- 
leading. Much of the book is indeed excellent exposition of certain scientific 
facts. But not only are various interpretations of these facts proposed; some of 
these interpretations clearly go beyond scientific description and extend well 
into the realm of ontology and even theology. Nor are all of the interpretations 
equally convincing. Even on the level of purely scientific explanation, a number 
of Teilhard’s assertions have been seriously challenged, and in some instances 
by scientists who were among his most warmly sympathetic associates. As the 
interpretations move further away from pure science, moot areas naturally 
become greater. 

Some of the book’s purely scientific shortcomings, as well as a number of its 
too hazardous extrapolations, are pointed out by Sir Julian Huxley in the excel- 
lent introduction which he wrote expressly for The Phenomenon of Man. But 
even granting the existence of such shortcomings—and Teilhard himself was 
quite aware of most of them—one cannot help agreeing with Sir Julian that 
“* The Phenomenon of Man is a very remarkable work by a very remarkable human 
being” (p. 11). The book is certainly not the evangel that such shrill admirers 
as Graham Greene and Arnold Toynbee say it is; but it is a work that opens 
up so many new possibilities in thought and action and that so courageously 
seeks the evolutionary significance of some of the most disconcerting aspects of 
life in the twentieth century, that no reader of good will could fail to be stirred 


by it, A. K, 
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Martin BusBer: Jewish ExisTenTIALIst. By Malcolm L. Diamond. Oxford 

University Press, New York, 1960. pp. ix-240. $4.50. 

The Buber that emerges in Malcolm Diamond’s book is distinctively a religious 
thinker, and more concretely a Jewish philosopher rooted in the study of the 
Jewish Bible (as Buber prefers to call the Old Testament), the Talmud, the 
Rabbinic and Hassidic traditions, who is committed to an existentialism that 
is concerned with, yet remains firmly independent of, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, 
Jaspers, and Sartre. Buber’s outlook, according to Diamond, is notable for its 
“fusion of existential thinking with the world-affirming spirit of Judaism.” 
Although guilt and anguish are facets of man’s experience, for Buber they are 
fragments of his totality, not overriding or overpowering themes of human 
reality. The traditional existential categories are transposed by Buber into 
possibilities of a dialogic fulfillment. Thus, for example, aloneness is not denied 
as a basic feature of man’s being, but aloneness may be authentically transcend- 
ed in I-Thou relationships. ““Being-with” fulfills the valid possibilities of alone- 
ness without cheapening or negating its existential relevance for the indivi- 
dual’s life. Men arise together so that they may live as unique selves; they arise 
as unique selves in reaching out for each other. 

Professor Diamond’s book may be recommended to readers as an excellent 
introduction to Buber’s thought. It is clearly conceived and lucidly presented. 
The emphasis is, intentionally, on the religious dimension rather than on the 
epistemological or ontological implications of Buber’s position. The most 
critical section comes toward the end when the author discusses Buber’s 
evaluation of St. Paul and the Pauline literature. Diamond holds that “‘Buber’s 


reading of the Pauline literature is one-sided” and notes “a similar limitation 
in his view of the Pauline influence,” especially in regard to Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Buber and Niebuhr have, for Diamond, much in common despite obvious 
differences. The comparative study of their positions is one of the strongest 
parts in a generally rewarding work. M.N. 
University of North Carolina 


A Concise Dictionary or EXIsTENTIALIsM. Compiled and arranged by Ralph 
B. Winn. Philosophical Library, New York, 1960. pp. 122. $3.75. 


This little book is a topically arranged compilation of aphorisms and short 
excerpts from the writings of Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Marcel, Heidegger, Sartre, 
and de Beauvoir. It will scarcely serve as an illuminating introduction to exi- 
stentialist thinking but aside from having other possible interest, will amplify 
and, in some respects, help to clarify such information of this subject as the 
ordinary reader is likely to have. For the philosopher it may have value for 
bedside reading. W. L. 


PuiLosopuy OF Poetry. By Henri Bergson. Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. 83. 
$2.75. 

This slim volume is the first translation into English of an introduction to an 

annotated edi*‘on of the Latin text of Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura published 
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in 1884, when Bergson was twenty-five years of age. The translator, Wade 
Baskin, has somewhat recast the material and a section on the language of 
Lucretius has been omitted. 

The French commentary was intended for classroom use and can be highly 
recommended for this purpose, although the scholar may find Baskin’s eleven- 
page preface on Bergson’s affinity to Lucretius of more interest than the work 
itself. 

Baskin divides the work into five sections: (1) Introduction, (2) The Text 
of De Rerum Natura, (3) The Poetry of Lucretius, (4) The Physics of Lucretius, 
and (5) The Originality of Lucretius as a Philosopher and Poet. Part 1 is 
merely a summary of the poem; part 2 deals with Lucretian imitations in 
Vergil and Ovid and with his subsequent influence. In view of its title, part 5 
is the most disappointing, for it consists chiefly of an explanation of the atomic 
theory. To Bergson Lucretius’ originality seems to lie in his idea of the eternal 
rigidity of the laws of nature and his consequent compassion for mankind 
who is the unwilling victim of these inexorable natural laws. He also highly 
commends the Latin philosopher’s intuitive insight and his poetic imagery. 

The translator seems to have trouble with proper names. The English 
reader may have some difficulty in recognizing Aulu-Gelle (p. 31), Varron, 
Stace (p. 36), Pogge (p. 38 twice), and Sylla (p. 46). On page 61 read “and” 
for “ond”. Also, the Latin quotations fare badly. Read “‘sanguine” for “‘san- 
quine” (p. 29), “‘cubile’’ for “‘cublie’”’ (p. 32), “‘stirpe’’ for “‘stripe” (p. 34). The 
second quotation from Vergil on page 30 is from Aeneid V, 569, not V, 269. 

G. F. O. 


AESTHETICS AND PHiLosopHy OF ART: A CritIcAL INTRODUCTION. By Jerome 
Stolnitz. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1960. pp. viii-510. $6.95. 


This work is a textbook for college students at the elementary course level, and 


it is a good one. The author presupposes no previous philosophic experience of 
a formal kind, and anticipates, correctly, that students of esthetics, philosophy 
of art, and art criticism most frequently approach this course from a limited 


and narrow concern with art and esthetic experience. Contact with this work 
will result in broadening any such student. 

Professor Stolnitz prefers to elaborate, explicate, and analyze problems of 
art in his own way, rather than using a readings approach. Instructors who 
use the work will not need to lecture extensively, the author having done most 
of this work for them. However, if one prefers a discussion class, he may be 
assured that the matters traditionally included in such texts have been well 
argued, and that many divergent points of view are well represented. 

The materials on evaluation and criticism are unusually replete. However, 
no mention whatsoever is made of the significant work of Suzanne Langer or 
Ernst Cassirer, nor is the major experimental work on creative thinking from 
the laboratories of psychology at the University of Southern California, under 
the direction of Professor Guilford, recognized. This is not the first recent 
book to have ignored these creative efforts. 
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An unusual feature of the book is the fine choice of black and white illustra- 
tions, a rare item in works on the philosophy of art! 
San Diego State College A. S. 


ArT AND I.usion. By E. H. Gombrich. Bollingen Series XXXV. 5. Pantheon 
Books, New York, 1960. pp. xxxi-466. $10.00. 


It will be as difficult to ignore this book on the psychology of perception as it 
is to find a truly “innocent eye” in a cosmopolitan center. An opulence of 
factual material heightened by more than 300 excellent plates, 18 of which are 
in color, is quite happily married to the pungent wit and personal warmth 
of the author. 

E. H. Gombrich, Director of the Warburg Institute at the University of 
London, has posed a series of provocative questions within the matrix of his 
well-constructed study in the psychology of representation in art: “Are 
painters successful in the imitation of reality because they see more, or do they 
see more because they have acquired the skill of imitation ? Why have different 
ages and different nations represented the visible world in such different ways ? 
Will the drawings, paintings, and sculpture we accept as true to life look as 
unconvincing to future generations as Egyptian works look to us?” 

Gombrich employs a battery of talents to attack a host of riddles in the 
fields of art history, psychology, esthetics, and linguistics. He ranges through 
the international literature of these disciplines to lay bare certain paradoxes; 
he provides no “absolute” answers; but he does maintain and support the 
purpose and the spirit of the A. W. Mellon Lectures on the Fine Arts, “‘to 
keep the discussion of art in flux and to advance the subject.” I should mention, 
at this juncture, that the author has little or no use for the avant-garde in the 
visual and plastic arts. Does he hold his peculiar bias because these works do 
not fit his thesis, or because his thesis cannot encompass these many-faceted 
works ? 

In reading this study you get the feeling you are witness and participant at 
an illustrated lecture offered by an articulate and enthusiastic speaker. Actually, 
this book grew out of the 1956 A. W. Mellon Lectures delivered by the author 
at the National Gallery in Washington, D.C. 

I recommend this work as a valuable addition to the working library of 
scholars, and suggest that there are vast numbers of laymen who would applaud 
every line, phrase, and image. J. H. 


Wuat ts Art ? By Leo N. Tolstoy. Liberal Arts Press, New York, 1960. pp. 
xvili-213. $1.00. 


It is a pleasure to have this great classic available in an inexpensive edition. 
It is here presented in the translation by Aylmer Maude, first published in 
1899. Vincent Tomas has written a sensitive “introduction,” to which a 
“Selected Bibliography” of important works representing the ‘“‘emotionalist 
theory of art” is attached. W. H. W. 
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Tue ScuLpTuRAL PrRoGRAMS OF CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. By Adolf Katzenellen- 
bogen. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1959. pp. xiv-149, plus “9 plates. 
$10.00. 


Whether you are a student of the fine arts or just a tourist in Europe, a historian 
or a philosopher, you have not seen the famous Cathedral of Chartres unless 
you have read and studied this book. Not only are the 79 illustrations (most of 
them full-page) eloquent and clear, but the text, from Introduction to last 
sentence, is informative, suggestive, and helpful—always placing the specific 
works under discussion in significant perspective, viewing them in the light of 
new artistic approaches as well as of shifts in theological emphases, and com- 
paring the works at Chartres with similar works elsewhere and at other times. 
The footnotes, covering 35 pages, and the “‘selected bibliography,” containing 
150 titles, alone indicate something of the meticulous scholarship that has 
gone into the writing of this book. But the text' itself is eminently readable. 
All in all, this is a work worthy of its inspired subject. It is not narrowly 
confined to a discussion of individual pieces of sculpture but is a magnificent 
interpretation of the cultural history of medieval Europe as reflected in the 
finest examples of its art and in its theology. Any reader of this book will come 
to a better understanding of the whole culture of the Middle Ages no less than 
of the Cathedral as an expression of that culture. W. H. W. 


LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH TRADITION 


CHAUCER AND THE MEDIAEVAL Scrences. By Walter Clyde Curry. Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., New York, second edition, 1960. pp. vii-367. $4.50. 


Mr. Robert K. Root wrote of the first edition of Mr. Curry’s Chaucer and the 
Mediaeval Sciences as follows: 


By his explorations, much more extensive and systematic than any 
which have been made before, into the scientific lore of Chaucer’s writ- 
ings, Mr. Curry has rendered a valuable service to Chaucerian scholar- 
ship, and has furthered the cause...of making clearer the intellectual 
life of the Middle Ages. No one after reading this book can fail to 
recognize the extent of Chaucer’s scientific interest, and his accurate 
and detailed mastery of the best opinion of his day in astronomy 
and astrology, in the theory of dreams, in physiology and therapeutics. 


Certainly this judgment has stood the test of years, and therefore this review 
will not discuss the earlier chapters of this second edition, which include the 
same material on the Doctor of Physic, the Summoner, the Cook, the Pardoner, 
the Reeve, the Miller, the Wife of Bath, ‘““The Knight’s Tale,” ‘“The Man of 
Law’s Tale,” and mediaeval dream-lore. But that portion of the book which 
is new—the final two chapters, “Destiny in Troilus and Criseyde’’ and “‘Arcite’s 
Intellect,” both of which have appeared in less developed versions in periodicals 
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—deserves attention. There is a removal in these two chapters from the subject 
of the pure sciences to the place of these pure sciences in the natural mediaeval 
hierarchy under a Supreme Power. Accordingly, Mr. Curry is now concerned 
with Destiny not only as a phenomenon of natural science, as in the astrological 
sense, but even more as a part of the divine hierarchy under God. Similarly, 
while in an earlier chapter Mr. Curry discussed Arcite’s final illness from an 
entirely scientific or medical point of view, he now seems more concerned with 
the metaphysical question suggested by this purely physical analysis—z.e., 
the passing of Arcite’s spirit (intellect) from his body to its final resting place 
with God. 

In the first of these two new chapters, Mr. Curry begins with a useful and 
lucid discussion of Destiny in the divine hierarchy (the Boethian concept of 
God transmitting His Will through Providence, which delegates powers to 
a blind Destiny that in turn sends orders through a blind and capricious 
Fortune). But he immediately goes beyond this simple account of Destiny 
to point out its dramatic role in Troilus and Criseyde: he sees the forces of 
Destiny as central to the action of the poem, and, indeed, makes out of 
the poem an almost completely deterministic work. Although he makes in 
the process some interesting observations, the reader is a little distressed 
at the resulting diminution in importance of the human drama of character 
which, although set against a background of mediaeval belief (one aspect 
of which is the question of determinism in human actions), is surely the 
dramatic center of the Troilus. 

There remains one last reservation about the otherwise interesting additions 
to this book. Mr. Curry’s concern for the final resting place of Arcite’s soul 


in “The Knight’s Tale,” to which he devotes seventeen pages of accurate 
philosophical and scientific detail, seems a fulsome pother over what is only 
a great and characteristic touch of Chaucer’s art. When Arcite dies the Knight 
says, 


His spirit chaunged hous, and wente ther, 

As I cam never, I can nat tellen wher. 

Therfor I stinte, I nam no divinistre; 

Of soules finde I nat in this registre, 

Ne me ne list thilke opiniouns to telle 

Of hem, though that they wryten wher they dwelle. 


Because the thinkers of the Middle Ages debated the properties and divisions 
of the human soul and its progression outward from life toward God, Mr. 
Curry wonders why Chaucer refuses to carry Arcite’s spirit beyond that simple 
statement, “His spirit chaunged hous,....”” He is certain that this passage reveals 
Chaucer’s views on the issue of whether the departed soul is ‘corporeal or 
incorporeal. He concludes that it would have been “artistically incongruous to 
postulate any definite resting-place for the released spirit of Arcite (because) 
the question of spiritual values is not raised in this story” (313). 
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I think everyone would agree on three points: that Chaucer, a great conserv- 
ative, was not a taker of sides in theological issues; that Chaucer characterized 
his Knight as a plain, direct man, not a thinker; and that the character of the 
Knight presented in the “General Prologue” is carefully continued in the 
teller of “The Knight’s Tale.” Such a poet, then, would be unconcerned with 
theological speculation over the exact route of the soul toward God. Such a 
knight, then, would speak of the death of Arcite in these terms: “His spirit 
chaunged hous, and wente ther, As I can never, I can nat tellen wher,” etc. 
In short, Mr. Curry has apparently forgotten that the Knight is telling the tale, 
and it is the Knight’s state of mind that the poet is presenting rather than 
Chaucer’s own reactions or ideas. N. H. O. 


Tue Sense or History tn GREEK AND SHAKESPEAREAN Drama. By Tom F. Driver. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1960. pp. viii-231. $5.50. 


The argument of this study is that while the ordinary man does not think 
much about the problem of time “it is a basic category of his thinking and a 
given reality in his existence. When an artist is able to form a work which 
embodies the culture’s unspoken understanding of time, he strikes chords of 
response in every observer.” This, Mr. Driver argues, is what Sophocles did 
in Oedipus Tyrannus and Shakespeare in Macbeth, and he prophesies that “the 
two tragedies will excite admiration as long as the cultures of the Greeks and 
the Christians are known and understood” (167). 

The author is on the staff of Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
and his study is informed by philosophical and theological insight. In two 
chapters he contrasts the Hellenic historical consciousness with the Judaeo- 
Christian historical consciousness, and then in a group of four chapters com- 
pares four Greek plays with four plays by Shakespeare to illustrate his thesis. 

The Persians of Aeschylus was selected because it is the only surviving Greek 
play based on historical subject matter. What characterizes it, writes Mr. 
Driver, is that in it time appears to be frozen. ““The experience of living through 
time is not communicated. Time is understood quantitatively, as mere duration 
—not the stuff of existence”’ (106). Contrasted with it is Richard III in which 
the action is “‘indissolubly linked to the passage of time.’’ The Orestia of So- 
phocles is paired with Hamlet, Oedipus Tyrannus with Macbeth, and the 
Alcestis of Euripides with The Winter’s Tale. This last pairing the author con- 
siders appropriate, for he sees the spirit of Euripides as close to that of many 
Jacobean dramas: “It is the spirit of tragicomedy” (168). 

The contrast between the Greek play and Shakespeare’s throws into high 
relief qualities of both. We are made more acutely aware than we had been 
before how in moments of crisis the Shakespearean hero recalls his history 
and contemplates his future. As the author says, 


The past in Shakespeare is very important because it aids in the 
definition of the present. It is madmen who behave “as the world 
were now but to begin” (Hamlet, IV. v. 103). Yet the past does not, 
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as in the Greek plays, dominate the present and bind it in the grip 
of necessity. The difference lies in the understanding of the future. 
In Shakespeare the future is open. It contains the possibility of the new, 
both as a result of action which men may take and as a result of 
growth and the providential shaping of events which lie outside 
man’s control.... In the Greek dramatists we may say that the future 
does not exist or is closed and without existence (204). 


’ 


Some of. the most interesting observations in these chapters deal with the 
structure of the plays in relation to the idea of time. While all that Mr. Driver 
has to say is suggestive, he fails in his attempt to demonstrate some connection 
between the treatment of time in these plays and their permanent quality. 

How can we explain the hold which Oedipus Rex has on a contemporary 
audience whose feelings about time and freedom differ so radically from those 
of Sophocles? What I am suggesting is that Mr. Driver, like so many critics 
before him, has fallen into error by seeking an explanation for literary excellence 
in a single quality. Great books may be morally serious, as Matthew Arnold 
argued; their style may be rich in complexity and ambiguity, as Empson 
argued ; and every critic can find portions of books which seem to support his 
thesis. Every critic can also find morally serious ambiguous works which have 
no literary merit whatsoever. And so, I am certain, can one find inferior plays 
and novels which embody the sense of time of the authors who write them 


without exciting admiration in the audiences of their day or in posterity. 
A.A. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WoopeEN O. By Leslie Hotson. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1960. pp. 335. $6.50. 


The appearance of this volume is an important if controversial event for 
students of English literature. It is controversial mainly because Prof. Hotson 
presents here a radically new picture of Shakespeare’s theatre. But I suspect 
traditionalists have been irritated also by Prof. Hotson’s somewhat aggressive 
tone, his tendency to make with certainty an interpretation from verbal evi- 
dence that might well provide various conjectures, and his highly-informed 
but also rather high-handed argument. However, his main point seems valid. 
If it is, our thinking about Shakespeare’s plays will have to be changed consid- 
erably. 

For the past seven years, Prof. Hotson has been investigating the Elizabethan 
popular stage with the belief that the work of Shakespeare and his contempo- 
raries was produced not against the wall of a tiring house, but “in the round.” 
He believes that in order to get the full effect of Shakespeare’s plays we must 
see them under the conditions for which they were written. Many a modern 
little-theatre director would agree. As Prof. Hotson remarks, “The essential 
incapacity of...a spectacle-stage to present the works of Shakespeare is the 
discovery of our own century.” But we have been wrong even in our concept 
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of how Shakespeare expected his work to be played. Prof. Hotson feels that 
for the last three hundred years we have been so accustomed to the picture- 
frame stage of Italy that we have automatically assumed a back wall to Shake- 
speare’s stage, with its inner room. Working mainly with verbal evidence and 
with interpretations of how the action must have been presented, he argues 
that the Elizabethan stage was completely surrounded by spectators. The 
tiring room was actually under the stage, and the structure that we have always 
thought of as the back of the stage was devoted to storing props and to a 
balcony in which were seated the best-paying customers. Obviously, the 
actors played mainly to those customers, turning to play also to the less important 
clientele behind them and on both sides. The stage should be thought of as 
primarily transverse in lay-out. A spectator looking from the preferred position 
of what has been assumed to be the balcony-stage would see at each side of 
the stage double rows of pillars. These pillars could be draped with curtains, 
to cover entrances and exits through trap doors, or to form rooms or houses 
facing each other. They were, Prof. Hotson argues, the logical descendants 
of the Heaven and Hell of the medieval stage, and the link with the proscenium 
doors of the Restoration. 

Working on this basis, Prof. Hotson gives a detailed picture of playhouse 
construction. He justifies his argument with a discussion of earlier production 
methods of the pageant wagons, and points out what has carried over into the 
modern theatre. He has to find a good deal of evidence by studying contempo- 
rary Spanish productions—which he feels were happily unaffected by the 
Italianate influences of the picturestage—and by assuming they were like the 
English. His reading of the contemporary de Witt sketch of the Swan playhouse 
seems open to some question. And, though he gives the impression that the 
use of pillared “houses” was the general practice of the time, I certainly can 
see no sign of them in de Witt’s drawing. But it clearly shows spectators on 
all four sides of the stage. Prof. Hotson’s evidence for the use of the “‘lords’ 
room,”’ at least, seems overwhelming; perhaps he argues his point more than 
is necessary. 

He extends his discussion to include productions at court and in the schools. 
Under the make-shift conditions of these presentations, playing “in the round” 
is not surprising. But whether or not one can agree with him on all points, 
this volume should have a marked influence on Shakespearian discussion for 
years to come. Also, Prof. Hotson’s vitality and the dramatic way in which he 


presents his picture make the book interesting to even the casual amateur. 
D. B. P. 


PoETRY AND Po.rrics UNDER THE Stuarts. By C. V. Wedgwood. Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, 1960. pp. vi-220. $4.75. 


This book, the text of the Clark Lectures of the Lent Term 1958, is an exami- 
nation of the prolific verse and poetry directly inspired by the political conflicts 
of the seventeenth century; the material ranges from the elegant court verse 
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to the popular doggerel ballads and satires. The great mass of this material 
is ephemeral, of some value, perhaps, as a reflection of the attitudes and feelings 
aroused by the passing events, but clearly of greater interest to the historian 
than to the student of literature. Miss Wedgwood admits that this is a “region 
of uncertain frontiers” (5), and does not profess to deal with questions of 
literary analysis. She can show, for example, how the interaction between 
popular ballads and courtly verse helped to develop the form of such political 
satires as Butler’s Hudibras, but her approach through the underbrush of minor 
poetry does not bring us to a much clearer view of such a major work as 
Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel. What the study does establish very clearly is 
the way in which exaggerated and obsequious court poetry distorted the 
outlook of James I and Charles I, and thus contributed to the growing conflict 
between King and Parliament. It also illustrates how the hierarchical view 
of the Divine Right of the king broke down until in the Restoration period it 
had become merely a convention, essentially decorative, no longer sacred in 
a society transformed by commercial and industrial values. Although the 
book does not alter the general outlines of our view of either the history or 
the literature of the period, it is interesting and at times amusing reading. 
B. O. K. 


THe AmiaBLe Humorist. By Stuart M. Tave. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1960. pp. vii-304. $5.00. 


One of the major faults of the English language is that there are numerous 
words which do not permit exactness in definition. The present volume makes 
a study or two such terms—humor and wit—not with the desire to establish a 
clearer or closer definition, but in an effort to see how the two words were used 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by the best authors of the time. 
Such a study has to incorporate the writings of all forms (essay, poetry, drama, 
novel, criticism) and Mr. Tave has done an amazingly thorough piece of work. 
From the ridicule of folly as seen in the drama of the Restoration period, the 
study moves forward to the following centuries where authors and works such 
as Addison and Steele with their laughter not at but with society in the Tatler 
and Spectator, the novels of Fielding and Sterne, and to such characters as Mr. 
Pickwick in the nineteenth century. Pope, Swift, Gay, Goldsmith, Lamb and 
many others come into the discussion, of course. 

The subject matter of this work is divided into four large sections: ‘Good 
Nature and Good Humor,” “Amiable Laughter,” “Amiable Humor’ and 
“Jest and Earnest.” Each section is then divided into from two to four chapters 
which present illustrative materials drawn from literature. The selections from 
the various authors clearly establish the contemporary use of and attitude 
toward comedy in the form of wit, satire, bombast, ridicule, etc. 

In the early portion of the study one sees the change from satiric thrusts 
which carried a definite sting, to a preference for benevolent laughter at the 
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foibles of mankind. It is a modifying or softening of the comic attitude. Instead 
of laughing at the absurdities of Parson Adams or Uncle Toby, the spirit is 
shifted to delight in their human traits. 

Toward the end of the book, Mr. Tave has brought together nine plates 
(drawings and paintings) from such works as Joseph Andrews, Tristram Shandy, 
Don Quixote (18th century editions), and J Henry JV (18th century editions). 
These plates show perhaps even more clearly than the literature how the 
shift was made from ridicule to “‘amiable laughter.” 

In a reading of this splendid study one is made aware of the vast scope of 
Mr. Tave’s research. It takes forty-five pages to list all of the “Notes.” It 
would not be an excess of praise to call this a monumental study. W. M. C. 


VOLTAIRE AND Candide: A Stupy IN THE Fusion or History, ART, AND Put- 
LosopHy. By Jra O. Wade. Princeton University Press, 1959. pp. xvi-454. 
$8.50. 


This sumptuously printed book by one of America’s outstanding authorities 
on the French Enlightenment has a double aim: to give a critical presentation 
(including a complete fascimile reproduction) of the so-called La Valliére 
manuscript of Voltaire’s Candide, and then to reconsider the entire “Candide 
problem.” 

The La Vallié¢re manuscript, which is in the handwriting of one of Voltaire’s 
secretaries and which presents an earlier version of Candide than is found in 
any printed text, has been in the Arsenal Library in Paris since the end of the 
eighteenth century. Yet, Voltaire scholars have one and all, up to a few years 
ago, assumed that no original manuscript of Candide was available. As Professor 
Wade says, “How it [the La Valli¢re manuscript] could have been overlooked 
by workers in Voltaire is an incredible mystery” (158). This monumental over- 
sight has now been corrected. Professor Wade, who is qualified for the job as 
few scholars are, has subjected the manuscript to the most searching scrutiny 
and has assembled all available data in relating the manuscript to the circum- 
stances leading to the composition of the tale and, finally, to the printed 
editions. These portions of the book are definitive and in the great tradition 
of textual criticism. 

I cannot be quite so unreservedly enthusiastic about the remainder of the 
book. In spite of his frequent original and stimulating insights, I do not feel 
that Professor Wade in his stylistic and structural analyses of Candide (and of 
certain of its philosophical and literary sources) has greatly added to our 
understanding and enjoyment of the tale. Voltaire’s irreverent and disquieting 
little masterpiece has been and is the subject of an increasingly bulky accumu- 
lation of exegesis. Professor Wade is not alone in insisting on the numerous 
ambiguities of the tale. As legitimate as that insistence may sometimes be, it 
further opens the sluice-gates to endless—and, most often, endlessly dreary— 
reinterpretation. The commentaries threaten to engulf the text they are meant 
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to enhance. That is why, with all due respect, I cannot help wishing that 
Professor Wade had simply given us his superb textual criticism of the La 
Valliére manuscript and left it at that. A. K. 


Moor Pays or CorneEi._e. Translated by Lacy Lockert. Vanderbilt University 
Press, Nashville. pp. xii-486. $6.50. 


The title, Moot Plays of Corneille, given by Lacy Lockert, the translator, to the 
eight plays (La Mort de Pompée, Héraclius, Don Sanche d’ Aragon, Sertorius, Othon, 
Attila, Pulchérie, Suréna) published in this volume conceivably could be mis- 
leading to students of Corneille’s works. The fact is that many of his other 
plays, including some of his best ones, the Cid and Horace, for example, have 
also been the subject of debate and controversy from their first performance 
until the present. Indeed, few aspects of Corneille’s life, of his aesthetic concepts 
and of his works have escaped moot status, including his poverty, his defense 
of admiration as an agent of dramatic catharsis, his handling of the classical 
unities, his borrowings (the Spanish often use a harsher term) from the Spanish, 
his innovations as a playwright and his contributions to the development 
of the tearful comedy of Nivelle de la Chaussée and the bourgeois drama of 
Diderot. About the only thing about him and his work as a whole that is not 
moot is his genius. 

Neither is there, I think, anything seriously moot about the high quality 
of Mr. Lockert’s translations, the utility to the reader and to the translator’s 
purpose of his critical introductions to each play (consisting, in addition to the 
author’s commentaries, of excerpts from distinguished critics) or the attractive 
typography of the book. 

The book realizes the intent of the translator as stated: to make “accessible 
to people who cannot read the French originals those dramas of Corneille, 
comedies aside, whose degree of excellence can be a subject of dispute.” 
Fortunately, Corneille’s works lend themselves to translation much better 
than do those of Racine, for example. The elastic blank verse of Fletcher into 
whose pattern Mr. Lockert casts his translation comes through rather effec- 
tively. 

Corneille’s works, in which duty and honor triumph over indulgent inclina- 
tion and self-interest, provide a provocative contrast to the moral callousness 
of those currents of our contemporary culture which pardon intellectual fraud 
in TV performances and in education set utilitarianism ahead of intellectual 
inquiry and basic learning. Many thoughtful observers of our time feel that 
more Americans need to realize that value judgments based on standard of 
living critcria do not de facto represent a high point in moral evolution and 
that a man’s individual worth does not, de rigueur, equate with the size of the 
steaks he grills in his backyard or the horsepower of his car or boat. For such 
persons the reading of Corneille would be quite a revelation. There is of course 
no chance, though, that they will ever read him. 

Now that Mr. Lockert has so successfully translated and published under the 
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title of The Chief Plays of Corneille the Cid, Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte, Rodogune and 
Nicoméde, the playwright’s dramatic varsity, and in the present volume offers 
the opportunity to view the plays on the second team (some of which may merit 
promotion to the first), he should go ahead now and produce the entire team; 
that is, the remaining tragedies and the comedies. B. C, 
Southern Illinois University 


Pays. By Paul Valéry. Translated by David Paul and Robert Fitzgerald. Intro- 
duction by Francis Fergusson and a memoir by Jgor Stravinsky. Pantheon 
Books, New York, 1960. pp. xxvi-376. $4.50. 


This is the third volume to appear of a projected fifteen-volume edition of 
The Collected Works of Paul Valéry; the two previously published volumes are 
the collected essays on poetics, The Art of Poetry, and the quasi-philosophic 
Dialogues. 

I have always had misgivings about the advisability of translating all of 
Paul Valéry into English. First, the best of Valéry—the poetry—is untranslat- 
able. And second, much of the rest of his writing is not sufficiently significant, 
either in itself or in relation to the English-speaking reader, to warrant trans- 
lation. The present volume confirms me in this opinion. 

The Plays are plays only in form. The two very late Faust fragments are 
much closer to philosophic dialogue than to drama, and the remaining pieces 
(Amphion, Semiramis, The Narcissus Cantata) are poetic libretti for musical 
settings. 

The best part of this collection is the exquisite text of the Cantate du Narcisse, 
which is a reworking and expansion of two famous earlier poems by Valéry. 
The Cantate is formally impeccable; its musical texture is so organic that the 
displacement of a sound or a pause radically disrupts the verbal melody. 
Such verse is untranslatable, as the English version by Robert Fitzgerald 
makes embarrassingly evident. (The editors have most considerately printed 
the French text of all the verse passages alongside the English version.) 

David Paul’s translations of the two Faust fragments are much more readable, 
but the pieces are in themselves disappointing literary exercises. The first one, 
Luste, is an unfinished and curiously verbose transposition of the Faust-Mephi- 
stopheles theme into twentieth-century terms; it lapses at times into a kind of 
facile wit that is less reminiscent of Goethe (or Valéry!) than of Oscar Wilde. 
The second fragment, The Only One, is, with the exception of a few lovely 
verse-passages, even more unsatisfactory. It is still another variation on the 
theme of Pure Mind, which beset Valéry from the early ‘“‘Monsieur Teste” 
pieces on. 

What is most interesting in the present volume is, indeed, not from the pen 
of Valéry at all—it is the brief memoir of Valéry contributed by his illustrious 
friend, Igor Stravinsky. Towards the end of that memoir one finds the following 
sentences: 
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Valéry is not one of the great innovators of our age, as Joyce was, 
for example, or Webern, or Klee. He had been altogether too fascinat- 
ed by the processes of creation. And he too much worshipped intellect 
—indeed, to the point that he valued himself as an intellectual as 
much as he did as a poet. The result of this Teste-ism is that he 
could be content with epistamenos, with “knowing how,” and stop 
there. Valéry’s philosophical arguments are more rhetorical than 
philosophical, in my opinion..., 1 am even tempted to assert that 
Valéry’s having written so much poetry is responsible for dissipating 
his writing of poetry—though the examples of other poets contra- 
dict such an assertion (xxv). 


On ne saurait mieux dire. A. K, 


Tue Lure ror Feetinc. By Mary A. Wyman. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York, 1960. pp. xii-192. $4.75. 


The author discovers many similarities in the works of Whitehead, Goethe 
and Emerson. While Whitehead was not in sympathy either with the idealism 
and early romanticism of Goethe, or with the transcendentalism of Emerson, 
he appears to have drawn from their thinking ideas relevant to the place of 
God in his own philosophy of organism (44-45). Whitehead, in the author’s 
opinion, expresses the meaning of inter-relation and integration of man with 
his environment more clearly than either Goethe or Emerson. All three philos- 
ophers held common interest in the Platonic tradition (47). 

As for “purpose through God,” this for Whitehead is “lure for feeling” 
(48). He thought of God as a “persuasive agent.” This idea, together with 
the belief that science and God are not “mutually exclusive,”’ postulates 
for him “the presence of God in the world and in the heart of man” (51). 
The author compares the thought of the three philosophers relevant to views 
of prehension, process, immanence, relatedness, interfusion, creativity, and 
transition, and the light they shed on traditional and modern views (52). 

Tireless and meticulous study evidently has enriched this work which must 
have been made possible by this same “lure for feeling.” M. G. 


LITERATURE AND THE AMERICAN TRADITION. By Leon Howard. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., Garden City, N.Y., 1960. pp. 354. $4.50. 


“Does the literary history of America reveal the existence of an attitude of 
mind consistent and durable enough to be called an aspect of national charac- 
ter?”’ To this self-imposed question Professor Howard gives the following 
answer, an answer in part directed to students outside the United States who 
seek to understand twentieth century America. The attitude toward which 
American literary history points “‘is a belief in the creative power of the human 
spirit to endure and prevail and to exist in the meanest and queerest of indivi- 
duals. This is the belief which budded beneath Puritan orthodoxy, found its 
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way through eighteenth-century reason to a declaration of independence, 
transformed the symbols of European literature into something new, and 
became established as an American tradition which could survive the impact 
of an almost overwhelming materialism, the dissolution of false hopes, and the 
charms of new dogmatisms.” This statement is well supported, but it may be 
objected that it does not distinguish the American from the English tradition. 
Following Professor Howard’s argument to his conclusion, the American reader 
will find much that is familiar. The roll of authors must be cz ed, and in brief 
space the important ideas can seldom be made novel. Nevertheless, there is 
fresh insight in the analysis of logical patterns in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the vigorous emphasis of Cooper’s varied achievements, the dichotomy 
of T.S. Eliot’s personal and impersonal theories of art, and in the handling of 
many other topics. One may doubt whether Franklin lacked “idealism” 
(p. 62), whether Poe “epitomized” the literary experience of his period (p. 105), 
or whether the theme of nature “offered no such psychological values” as it 
did to English romantics (p. 81), but such ideas are worth considering. The 
foreign reader (and perhaps others) will do well to read the first section last. 
The colonial period is rich in roots, but they derive their interest from the 
fruit they have produced. For his present purpose Professor Howard has been 
over-conscientious in threading his way through the logical patterns of our 
earliest writers. B. R. Mc E., Jr. 


Tue Lonc ENCOUNTER: SELF AND EXPERIENCE IN THE WRITINGS OF HERMAN 
Me vitte. By Merlin Bowen. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. pp. 


282. $5.00. 


Prof. Bowen has brought together Melville’s statements throughout his writing 
concerning man’s nature and his plight, and synthesized them. The result is 
an intelligent, highly-informed, but rather plodding study. He first collects 
whatever Melville wrote about the self, “insofar as it can be apprehended 
introspectively and apart from the encounter”’ with the environment. Although 
the conflict between man’s reason and passion, between his probing mind and 
softer emotions runs throughout this survey, the author of Moby Dick did not 
invariably sympathize with the mind. If salvation is possible, it will be attained 
through “‘a generous inclusiveness,”’ to use Prof. Bowen’s words, through “a 
development and balance of the powers of heart and head.” 

Melville, according to Prof. Bowen, felt that “if the sense of self begins in 
separation, it is completed in conflict. It is in the response to experience... that 
the self realizes and declares its nature.”’ Prof. Bowen takes up three types of 
Melville characters: those who defy life, those who submit to it, and those who 
attain a state of “armed neutrality.” Among the defiers, the ““enceladans,”’ he dis- 
cusses in detail Taji, Ahab, and Pierre. Among those who compromise, he places 
Capt. Vere of Billy Budd. Interestingly, he is not sympathetic with Vere, who, 
he feels, has stifled his heart to live by his head alone. He classes him in some 
ways with the evil Claggart. Concerning Vere’s hanging of Billy, he concludes: 
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It is the crowning weakness of expediency that it so often turns 
out not to have been expedient at all.... The rest of us, realizing 
what little control man has over the consequence of his actions, 
may find in Vere’s story encouragement to risk the luxury of at 
least following our own conscience. 


This statement may suggest the book’s emphasis. It is not surprising, then, 
that in the last section, on “Armed Neutrality: the Way of Wisdom,” the 
author emphasizes Clarel and believes that Billy Budd is a slighter and ‘a less 
perfect work.” : 
One of the limitations of this study is its practice of isolating characters and 
diagnosing them philosophically without much regard to the effect of the work 
as a whole. Also there is little aesthetic interest. The fact that the book is prima- 
rily a running commentary on a series of quotations from Melville’s work 
(there are over eight hundred citations) makes reading a bit tedious. But it 
serves a valuable purpose in spelling out Melville’s ideas. Unfortunately, the 
short index lists only references to Melville’s works and not to those ideas, 
which are what most readers will be looking for. D. B. F. 


THE THEORY OF THE NOVEL IN ENGLAND, 1850-1870. By Richard Stang. Columbia 
University Press, N.Y., 1959. pp. xii-251. $5.00. 


It is Professor Stang’s contention that “‘mid-Victorian criticism of fiction has 
been very much underrated”’ largely because ‘‘most of it is buried away in 
the files of Victorian periodicals” such as the Cornhill Magazine, the National 
Review, the North British Review, the British Quarterly Review, and the Westminster 
Review. His book is mainly concerned with the period mentioned in the title 
but tracks its leading novelists and critics throughout their careers—from the 
thirties into the eighties. 

Professor Stang argues that by 1878, when Henry James published his first 
collection of critical essays, other writers had anticipated him in a number 
of respects. They had insisted upon the importance of the novel as a form of 
art, serious but not narrowly didactic, and they had discussed these technical 
problems—‘“‘the author’s position in regard to his own work, point of view, the 
dramatic presentation of character and scene in a work predominantly narra- 
tive, structure and unity.” 

Although Professor Stang’s quotations are sometimes too brief to support 
a particular interpretation, his book, on the whole, documents the continuity 
of criticism. It does not detract from James’s accomplishment, but places it 
in the stream of history. Moreover, Professor Stang is able to clear away 
several misconceptions. He shows that Trollope and Dickens are not represent- 
ative theorists of the period and also that the great “majority of critics were 
against direct moral exhortation, even though the practice was very wide- 
spread.” He corrects Frank O’Connor (The Mirror in the Roadway) by showing 
that “explicit opposition to realistic theory” was extensive. On the positive 
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side, Professor Stang calls our attention to the general excellence of the criticism 
published in the National Review and reminds us of the perspicacity of Leslie 
Stephen on the morality of fiction, of G. H. Lewes on imaginative power, and 
of David Masson on depth of meaning. He discovers the first use of the phrase 
“point of view” (the British Quarterly Review of July, 1866) and of “realist” 
(Fraser’s of January, 1851). His book is a worthwhile contribution to the history 
of literary criticism. E. L. 


RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS 


A History or Israev. By John Bright. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1959. pp. 500 + 15 maps. $7.50. 


Dr. John Bright, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Interpretation at 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, is well known in scholarly 
circles through his earlier publications. In this volume he has combined knowl- 
edge of history, archeology, and the Old Testament to produce an excellent 
treatise on the historical background of the Old Testament from the Stone 
Age to the Christian era. 

The influence of Professor Wm. F. Albright of Johns Hopkins University, 
under whom Bright studied, can be recognized at crucial places. For instance, 
Albright’s “low chronology” is adopted for the early periods. Like other 
members of the “Albright school,” Bright gives credence to the historicity of 
the patriarchal and Mosaic accounts in the Bible, arguing largely from an inter- 
pretation of archeological evidence. So convincing does he find his conclusions 
concerning the historicity of the Sinai traditions and the concept of Moses as the 
founder of Israel’s faith, that he writes, ““To deny that role to Moses would 
force us to posit another person of the same name!” (p. 116) 

It would be wise to compare Dr. Bright’s persuasive discussion with the work 
of Dr. Martin Noth, who tends to discount the historical significance of the 
patriarchal and Mosaic narratives. By weighing the factors presented by the 
two men, the student is given guidance in determining his own position. 

The most recent archeological materials are incorporated in the development 
of the historical pattern, including the much discussed Qumran scrolls. Some 
of the minor archeological data, which might have been used (such as reference 
to the seal of Jaazaniah from Tell en-Nasbeh in the discussion of the fall of 
Judah) are omitted. 

An adequate bibliography supplements the sources listed in the footnotes. 
Chronological tables, scriptural and subject indices are included. The excellent 
Westminister Historical maps have been appended. 

For those interested in serious study of the Old Testament, who recognize 
the importance of the knowledge of historical backgrounds, this well written, 
well documented book is highly recommended, G. A. L, 
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RE icious PLATONISM, THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON PLATO AND THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF PLATO ON RELIGION. By James K. Feibleman. George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1959. pp. 236. $4.50. 


Here is a book with a simple and straightforward thesis: Western and Near- 
eastern religion has adopted, with corrupting additions, one half of Plato’s 
religious outlook, and the wrong half at that. The publishers have provided an 
admirable precis on the dust jacket, 


“Plato had two philosophies: a moderate realism in which actuality 
is as real as the forms, and an idealism in which it is not. And he 
had two religions corresponding to the two philosophies: a naturalism 
derived from the balance between the Greek Olympic gods and the 
Chthonic deities, and a supernaturalism derived from the Asiatic 
Orpheus. Aristotle continued the natural religion but it went no 
further. The supernaturalism of Plato’s philosophy was reconciled 
with Hebrew theology by Philo who paved the way for Plotinus 
to do the same for Greek Theology. The Neoplatonism of Philo 
and Plotinus differed from Plato in that it held three principles he 
did not. These were: the forms as ideas in the mind of God, the 
doctrine of emanation, and the inherently evil nature of matter. 
Later, Neoplatonism was introduced into Christianity by Augustine 
and into Islam by Al-Farabi. In the later Middle Ages, Aristotle’s 
metaphysics was brought into reconciliation with Neoplatonism 
and revelations by Maimonides for the Jews, by Averroes for the 
Moslems, and, about a hundred years after that, by Aquinas for the 
Christians. The revival of Plato in the Renaissance was in fact a 
revival of Neoplatonism, since it contained the three Neoplatonic 
principles. Plato’s own realism and religion of naturalism has never 
been tried in institutional religion. It would seem more consistent 
with the views of Protestant Christianity or Judaism.” 


The book is an extended brief devoted very largely to the influences of 
Plato via Philonic and Plotinian mediation and distortion. Some really com- 
parable attention to what might be the development of the neglected elements 
in genuine Platonic thought would greatly enhance the satisfaction of the reader. 
The process philosophy of A. N. Whitehead is cited as an example of relatively 
authentic Platonism in modern thought. 

The argument abounds in references to the Dialogues and to commentators 
both trustworthy and otherwise (by the author’s standards, of course.) The 
Platonic references are brief and expect the reader to know the- context. For 
those who can meet the expectation, or are willing to trust the author, the book 
will move rapidly and clearly to its appointed end. Plato will emerge purged 
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of read-back interpretations, with his raving inconsistencies saved for his own 
good name and the stimulation of the reader. This study is not the last word 
on Plato’s religious thought. For this, it deserves commendation. D. H.R. 
So. Calif. School of Theology 


Saint AUGUSTINE ON PERSONALITY. By Paul Henry, S.7. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1960. pp. viii-44. $2.25. 


In The Saint Augustine Lecture for 1959 attention is called to “‘the vacuum 
existing in Greek thought on man viewed as a personal! being,’ and to Augus- 
tine’s service in giving the concept of person primary status in western thought. 
The author’s proposal that Augustine “turned not to the Platonic tradition 
but rather to the Aristotelian” (2) is debatable; it would seem more precise 
to state that his philosophic innovation was a formulation of what he learned 
in the New Testament from the teachings of Jesus and Paul. Appended to 
this scholarly lecture is a series of useful notes. W. L. 


History OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE Mipp.e Aces. By William R. Cannon. Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1960. pp. 352. $4.50. 


In reading this history of Christianity in the Middle Ages one soon receives 
and lastingly keeps the impression of its being the work of a very competent 
historian writing in a period he has not really made his own. While the book 
ably covers considerable ground, it must be said to lack that perspective which 
is so important for an understanding of medieval life. It is not merely that, in 
its interpretation of the ethos of the period, it is very “‘Protestant”’; it is often 
so unbalanced, not to say tendentious, as to be misleading. An example of 
misunderstanding of Catholic doctrine may be seen from the account of 
Extreme Unction. It is indeed misleading to say (p. 314) that “this is done at 
the hour of death”: one of its functions (in the Greek Church—specially 
mentioned here—its primary end) is restoration to health. 

There are some oddities: once again we have Franciscans called monks 
(e.g., pp. 274f.). And why “Jean” Gerson, if “Balthasar”? Cossa? (298) That 
“‘Premonstratensian”’ is a dictionary word requiring no accent (pp. 184f, etc.) 
may be trivial; but it is very misleading to say that the distinctive feature of 
this order was its observance of silence: a special devotion to the Eucharist 
would better characterize its peculiar ethos among other orders of canons 
regular. The Brothers of the Common Life are called an order (p. 301), and 
the traditional authorship of the Jmitatio is uncritically accepted. 

The account of Dante (pp. 276ff.) is especially “‘Protestant” even in its 
appreciation. Even more conspicuous is the failure to recognize the nature of 
Thomistic methodology (pp. 257f.). 

In the judgment of the present reviewer, this is a book which, while it might 
be useful for scholars able to use it critically, can hardly be recommended to 
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those who, approaching the Middle Ages for the first time, seek insight as well 
as information. Neither their splendor nor their wretchedness is conveyed to 
the reader. This is a pity, for the book is by no means without considerable 
merit. G. Mac G. 


Tue Gospet Accorpinc To Tuomas, The Coptic Text Established and Trans- 
lated by: A. Guillanmont, H. Ch. Puech, G. Quispel, W. Till and Yassah ’Abd 
Al Masih. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1959. pp. vii-62. $2.00. 


The world of Biblical scholarship, already entrenched in its labors on what 
is at least a twenty year program of study of the extensive library of Qumran, 
has been confronted with the discovery of another ancient library. This one is 
Gnostic in origin, comes from a ruined tomb of an old cemetery at the foot of 
Jebel-et-Tarif and has been identified with the town of Nag Hammadi where 
the newly discovered manuscripts were first sold for the price of three Egyptian 
pounds. 

Dating from between the third and first half of the fifth centuries, this library 
consists of thirteen leather-bound, papyrus volumes containing forty-eight 
treatises, all of which are written in the Coptic language. 

The Gospel of Thomas is one of these writings. But it is not a Gospel in the 
same sense as those of the New Testament canon. Not only does it lack any 
kind of narrative, but the 114 sayings of Jesus which it sets forth are not linked 
together in any intelligible fashion. This is probably due to the fact the writing 
is Gnostic in origin—although many of the sayings of Jesus may have been 
copied from an earlier pre-Gnostic collection—and purposely intends to create 
an aura of mystery, even as the beginning of the book indicates. Indeed, here 
is Gnosticism reading its own words, many of them quite esoteric in nature, 
back into the mouth of Jesus in order to have him state its own theology. 

Four kinds of Sayings of Jesus may be detected in this Gospel. There are 
those which are word for word the same as those of the canonical Gospels. 
Others are independent variants of the sayings found in the New Testament. 
A few are not found in the New Testament but in the early church fathers. 
And some are entirely new. 

Although discovered in 1945, these writings have been delayed in publication 
because of various difficulties. However, it is hoped that all of them will soon 
be made available in critical and scholarly editions, including the entire Gospel 
of Thomas of which the present work is only a fragment. In the meantime, 
Harper and Brothers are to be thanked for their service in making this volume 
available to the public. H. C. W. 


THe HEAVENLY City oF THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PuHILOsOPHERsS. By Carl 
L. Becker. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1959. pp. 168. $0.95. 


This is a reprint of a delightful little volume of four essays which elaborate the 
thesis that eighteenth century philosophers “were nearer the Middle Ages... 
than they quite realized or we have commonly supposed.” (29) W. L. 
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Joun Westey’s THeoLtocy Topay. By Colin W. Williams. Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1960. pp. 255. $4.50. 


In this volume the professor of systematic theology at Queens College, Mel- 
bourne, seeks, in his own words, “‘to investigate the original (and still legally 
binding) Methodist tradition in the light of the present ecumenical situation.” 
More specifically, he purposes to examine the fundamental theology of Wesley 
himself, and to show on Wesleyan principles both what his church is obligated 
to “‘share with those of other traditions,” and ‘‘whether her tradition throws 
light on the position she should take in relation to the crucial questions which 
still divide the churches.” (201) The writer indicates a scholarly grasp of the 
somewhat entangled thought of Wesley’s, and his account of it is authentic. 
On the whole, however, his demand that Methodism in the twentieth century 
must accept a theology which roots in the pre-scientific sixteenth century, 
in spite of his willingness to make minor concessions, is not very promising 
for Methodism’s future. His study, an expansion of his doctoral dissertation, 
is, nonetheless, a good survey of Wesley’s own theology for those who are 
interested ; and in these terms he gives pretty good answers to his questions of 
the relation of Methodism to the ecumenical movement. W. L. 


Tue THoucut or RemHoip Niesunr. By Gordon Harland. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1960. pp. xvii-298. $6.00. 


This is a perceptive and preceptive exposition of Reinhold Niebuhr’s theological 
ethic. There have been several books devoted to analyses of the whole or parts 
of Niebuhr’s thought, and each has come to Niebuhr with certain particular 
presuppositions. What is offered here is the kind of statement and defense of 
Niebuhr which puts together the pattern of his mind. What has been sometimes 
only implicit in his scattered writings is fruitfully combined with what has 
been explicit. The result approximates a preliminary text in theological ethics. 
Harland rightly delineates the foundation of theological ethics in the first 
part of his study and then proceeds to discuss the implications for the problems 
of politics, war and peace, economics, and race. All is done with care and is 
properly rooted in careful study of the sources and the source. 

The very strength of this study is its clear attention both to what Niebuhr 
has said and to what he would say in response to the criticisms which have 
been made of his ethical position. Such an exposition is valuable and certainly 
is worth doing and worth reading. Niebuhr is defended for the right reasons 
against those who have attacked him for the wrong reasons. But, and this is 
the weakness, is Niebuhr invulnerable? Are there no relevant criticisms to 
be made? Harland appears to think that there are none. Such genial genu- 
flection has the strength of proper and deserved appreciation of Niebuhr the 
man; it hardly adds anything to the enterprise in which Niebuhr has been so 
creatively engaged. We are grateful to Niebuhr, and to Harland, but is the 
ethical dialogue to cease with a “thank you”’? j. E. B. 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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SANDALS AT THE MosQue: CHRISTIAN PRESENCE AmiD IsLam. By Kenneth Cragg. 
Oxford University Press, New York. pp. 160. $2.75. 


This meaty little book is the first in the new “Christian Presence” series edited 
by Dr. M. A. C. Warren. The author, a priest of the Church of England, 
is one of the leading contemporary Christian students of Islam, perhaps best 
known for his scholarly work, The Call of the Minaret. The present work, though 
written in a popular vein, is no less competent. Dr. Cragg’s general thesis 
is that if one would understand and appreciate the peculiar religious genius 
of Islam, one must come to the mosque with both an open mind and an open 
heart, symbolized by a willingness to take off one’s sandals and enter in 
humbly to listen and to learn. 

In imagination we are taken into the world of Islamic worship and ideas, 
and bidden to enter into the dialogue of “‘inter-religion” as it is now taking 
place in the complex Muslim-Christian-Arab milieu of the Middle East. 
In knowledgeable fashion, the author deals with crucial political as well as 
more narrowly religious issues faced by dwellers in today’s one world, drawing 
extensively upon his many years of experience in confronting those issues as 
a Canon of St. George’s Cathedral (Anglican), in Jerusalem. In his genuine 
desire for dialogue, however, Dr. Cragg does not commit the sin of oversimpli- 
fication of the issues, nor does he seek to find any kind of a “lowest common 
denominator,” in the theological sense, between Christianity and Islam. He 
makes no pretense to writing a “purely objective” work in the technical, 
academic field of comparative religion, and his major qualification for writing 
on Islam in such a deeply sympathetic way is precisely his profound commit- 
ment to the Christian position. 

One of the most helpful features of the book is a “Word-List of Islamic 
Terms” (145-154), where the uninitiated may find many semantic handles 
for grasping the thought-forms characteristic of the Islamic mind. A short 
book list concludes the volume, so that the serious student may feed his aroused 
interest with additional and more substantial fare, much of it prepared for 
him by persons living within the mosque and thus qualified to speak authen- 
tically in a way that Dr. Cragg by his own admission is not. J. O. H., Jr. 


DIFFICULTIES IN BELIEF 


Tue Neep To Be.ieve. By Murdo Ewen Macdonald. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1959. pp. viii-128. $2.95. 


The growing gap between the presuppositions of theology and the problems 
confronted by the “average man” is a matter of concern to many pastors. 
With much fervor and enthusiasm the author, who is minister of St. George’s 
West in Edinburgh, presents a modern Christian apologetic, designed to bridge 
the gap. 

Mr. Macdonald knows the modern mood. He speaks of the anxieties of our 
ages, of the deviation from religion growing out of the religio-scientific conflict, 
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of the movement of interest from that which has been called “‘sacred,’’ toward 
that which is termed “secular.” Possibly much of his comprehension of today’s 
trends and his ability to speak to present-day needs grows out of his knowledge 
of men gained as a chaplain and prisoner of war in World War II. 

His answers are those of Christian orthodoxy, in somewhat modern dress. 
He writes of the implications of belief in the Fatherhood of God, the incarnation 
in Jesus Christ, the place and function of the Church. In good evangelistic 
tradition the final chapter calls for a decision. 

This book is well written. It provokes thoughtful response. One cannot 
help but feel that if more of today’s preaching were of the caliber of the essays 
presented in this volume, the Church «vould be far closer to answering the basic 
spiritual needs of the atomic-age man. G, A. L. 


DirFicuLties IN CHRISTIAN Beier. By Alasdair C. MacIntyre. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York, 1959. pp. 121. $3.75. 


A member of a Woman’s Club, asked whether the speaker had clarified her 
mind, replied that he had not, but, she added politely, she did feel confused 
at a higher level. Mr. MacIntyre’s little book is to be welcomed as being of the 
opposite character: it will clarify the minds of intelligent inquirers at a lower 
level. Very English in presentation, it is addressed to the general reader with 
no special philosophical background behind him. It explores for him with 
commendable brevity the difficulties of the Christian faith, reminding him of 
Newman’s warning that a thousand difficulties need not add up to one doubt. 
Mr. MacIntyre, taking familiar topics—such as the problem of evil, arguments 
for the existence of God, and immortality—discusses them in a clear, non- 
technical way, with a felicitous lack of footnotes. The discussion is, of course, 
necessarily less adequate than it would be in a book of grander scale; but the 
book is an excellent introduction for all who wish to explore the ill-charted 
seas of philosophical theology. 

Neither all philosophers nor all theologians will be content with everything 
the author has written in this book. The present reviewer, for example, thinks 
the force of the modern theological objections to “proving’”’ the existence of 
God is underestimated. The chapter on psychological explanation stresses 
Freud more than may seem proper to all psychologists. Yet, as an introduction 
to the subject, either for those troubled with difficulties in’ Christian belief, 
or willing to discover where others find them, this is an excellent book. It is 
not intended to change people’s opinions in one way or the other; but it will 
show many what they ought to have opinions about. G. MacG. 


REASONS AND Farrus. By Ninian Smart. The Humanities Press, Inc., New York, 


1958. pp. 203. $5.00. 


Reasons and Faiths is an excellent addition to the distinguished list of books 
published in the International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific 
Method Series. The purpose of the volume is to describe the nature of religious 
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doctrines and concepts in the light of current philosophical developments. 
The author reflects a thorough awareness of the importance of linguistic 
analysis and the various types of discourse which are appropriate to religion. 
He uses as his data not only a part of the Judeo-Christian tradition but draws 
heavily upon the traditions of the East. He is most critical of any attempt to 
generalize about the problems of religion and feels that each religious tradition 
must be dealt with on its own merits. Consequently, from the author’s point of 
view, the philosophy of religion is inseparably related to the comparative study 
of religions. The purpose of the book is not to determine the truth or falsity 
of the different faiths but rather to examine the various methods of religious 
discourse. The author finds within these religous traditions the “weaving- 
together of different strands” (198), although they are separated by a wide 
variety of cultural factors. 

This is a most welcome study, and all students of world religions will be 
interested in this significant attempt to deal with the problems of religious 
communication by a scholar thoroughly immersed in current philosophical 
writings and yet sympathetic to the basic problems of religious faith. 

J. W.R. 


FarrH AND Love. By Alexander Alan Steinbach. The Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1959. pp. 114. $3.00. 


The author is Rabbi of Temple Ahavath Sholom, the largest Reformed Con- 
gregation in Brooklyn. This volume is a group of essays consisting of the 
writer’s reflections on life and its meaning. The work is mystical throughout 


and reflects the author’s poetic perspective. Oneness with nature and with 
God and man is a central theme of the book and is illustrated by the following 
quotation: “Through our physical, psychic and intellectual faculties we create 
a blueprint that develops our ego to full stature. But there is another unity 


with which we must merge our ego—oneness with Divinity. He who learns 
thus to attune himself becomes conversant with an orchestration that echoes 
the transfiguring music of Deity” (51). 

The book lacks the rugged prophetic spirit of the eighth century B.C. and 
thus omits perhaps the most important aspect of the Jewish tradition. If 
Jeremiah were reviewing the book, he would probably point out that unless 
man “‘amended his ways and doings’ he could not achieve either unity with 
God or man. Since so much of American religion is seeking a relationship with 
the Divine without the moral undergirdings of repentance and sacrifice, the 
author’s reassurance of God’s availability will probably be accepted but not 
understood. J. W.R. 


Bripces - Not Watts. By Morris S. Lazaron. The Citadel Press, New York, 
1959. pp. 191. $3.50. 


Because every Religion sets forth truths and ideals that are deathless and 
appeal to the minds and hearts of people everywhere, some kind of a mutual 
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platform or meeting-ground should be realizable which could lead to a true 
brotherhood of man on earth. This is the goal that Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron 
envisages in his book. It is a noble attempt by a noble man to be frank and 
critical, courageous and honest in looking beyond the institution and denomi- 
nation to a just and humane social order in a nation and a world that is founded 
on a mutual respect for the sanctity of the individual and the individual’s 
religion. It is a call to the Religions of the world to build bridges leading to 
each other to overcome animosity, bigotry and pride. It is a challenge to all 
faiths to put down the brute in man, to elevate what is divine in him and to 
fight against the mistakes, pretenses and prejudices of the centuries “until the 
last battle is won and the sons of God walk on earth together in justice and 
peace” (p. 187). 

Such goals are valid beyond question. And certainly all Religions would do 
well to read Lazaron’s book and seek to apply it to themselves. But the possibi- 
lities of such a realization as this in bringing all Religions and denominations 
to live together, work together and even to pray together are not only slim 
but quite unrealistic. Many of these Religions would lose their identity and lapse 
into meaningless superficiality or simply cease to exist. In some cases this may 
well be desirable. But some of the world’s great Religions such as Christianity 
and to a lesser extent Judaism and Islam are missionary religions claiming to 
be possessors of God’s final revelation; and their definition of revelation 
might not be the same as that of Rabbi Lazaron on page 37. How can such 
claims be surrendered without a dissolution of that Religion all together? And 
without surrendering such claims, how can there ever be a /aissez faire policy of 


respect and tolerance? And furthermore, in sur day and age, when religion 
and Religions are often so closely allied with nationalism that the two cannot 
be separated, the problem of building bridges becomes an even more compli- 
cated one. 

Lazaron’s goals are commendable, but the engineering that is required to 
construct the necessary bridges demands more than just human genius and 
ingenuity. H. C. W. 


Gop 1s INESCAPABLE. By David Wesley Soper. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1959. pp. 125. $2.95. 


David Wesley Soper’s writings are not only directed to the thoughtful Christian 
but to the unbeliever as well. In this volume he gives another unique inter- 
pretation of Christianity in an effort to make its message relevant to the whole 
of life. It will not make the orthodox happy, nor will its mystical strain please 
those of the rationalistic persuasion. However, in his effort to tread the middle 
path between rigid orthodoxy on the one hand and the spirit of the Enlighten- 
ment on the other, the author produces an interesting approach to traditional 
matters of theology. 

As a man who has roved from doubt to faith in his own life, David Soper 
reflects the spirit of the inquiring mind in the pursuit of truth. In this sense 
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the book speaks to every man who is seriously concerned with questions of 
philosophic and religious truth. The style of writing borders that of free associa- 
tion as the author moves from one idea to another. Undoubtedly the ideas 
presented are related in his own mind but the reader often has difficulty in 
making the connection for himself. The book is not a technical treatise in any 
sense of the word, and although the writer reflects a degree of erudition, he is 
not particularly cogent in his basic arguments. Fe Wee 


Our KNow ence or Gop. By John Baillie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1959. pp. 258. $4.00. 


Although this volume first appeared in 1939, Professor Baillie’s discussion is 
most relevant to current issues in the philosophy of religion. Treading the 
middle path between the universal confrontation of every man with the Divine 
and God’s special revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ, the author seeks to 
bring into a correlate relationship these two diverse points of view. 

His discussion of the problem of the question: “Is our knowledge of God’s 
existence inferential?’ (Chapter 3), is particularly provocative. His view is 
very near that of Douglas Clyde Macintosh who called himself a critical monist 
in epistemological theory. Professor Baillie’s description of his epistemological 
position as being a “mediated immediacy” (p. 179) reflects this notion. 

The book is an excellent introduction to theological problems and would 
be a suitable text for a course in religious epistemology. His discussions of 
Cartesianism, Kantianism, and Thomism are most helpful. It is hoped that 
the republishing of this book will bring to the fore in theological circles the 


importance of epistemological questions. Such considerations are long overdue. 
J. W.R. 


Gop AND PuiLosopny. By Etienne Gilson. Yale University Press (a Yale Paper- 
bound), New Haven, 1941. p. ix-144. $.95. 


Teachers of philosophy and religion will be pleased to note that the famous 
Powell Lectures on Philosophy at Indiana University now appear in paper- 
back form. This volume has become a classic and needs no additional recom- 
mendation by this reviewer. J. W.R. 


Tue Humaniry or Gop. By Karl Barth. John Knox Press, Richmond, Virginia, 
1960. pp. 96. $2.50. 


In the thought of Karl Barth this little volume is something of a milestone. 
Containing only three essays delivered to various groups on various occasions 
between 1953 and 1957, the book sets forth the very recent debate Barth has 
been carrying on with himself and reveals a number of important admissions 
and retractions. 

The first essay is entitled, “Evangelical Theology in the 19th Century,” 
and is hardly more than a summary of the author’s earlier work translated 
into English under the title of From Rousseau to Ritschl. The difference is that 
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here there is a more personal expression of criticism and estimation. Nineteenth 


century theology, according to Barth, was one of appeasement; and it was 
such because, in order to get a hearing, it surrendered itself too extensively to 
its culture. As a result it became humanistic and anthropocentric, and the 
deity of God was forgotten. Why Barth at this point continues to call this 
theology evangelical in terms of the definition he employed at the beginning 
of the essay is puzzling. And just how effectively his own revolt in the second 
decade of this century affected the progression of this nineteenth century 
theology is not discussed. Such an evaluation Barth would leave to the next 
generation. 

The book has received its title from the second lecture, ‘““The Humanity of 
God.” Here the author is looking back in scrutiny and criticism on the begin- 
nings of his own work presenting one of the most important developments in 
his own thinking. For what is set forth here is at least an admission, if not a 
retraction, of that earlier extreme emphasis of the “‘deity of God” that polemic- 
ally inaugurated the Barthian rebellion. Terms such as “wholly other’ and 
“infinite qualitative distinction” are here acknowledged to have been severe, 
brutal and even in part heretical (p. 43). Although the times may have re- 
quired such an emphasis, what was forgotten for the moment was the idea that 
“the deity of the living God... found its meaning and its power only in the context 
of His history and of His dialogue with man....’’ For “‘who God is and what He 
is in His deity He proves and reveals not in a vacuum as a divine being for 
Himself, but precisely and authentically in the fact that He exists, speaks 
and acts as the partner of man, though of course as the absolute, superior 
partner” (p. 45). 

In the third essay Barth retracts his repudiation of ethics. Christian ethics 
implies the freedom to do righteousness. This freedom, however, is not inherent 
in man; it is a gift of God having its origin in God’s own freedom. Yet God’s 
freedom can only be discussed in accordance with the history of God’s dealings 
with man. And it is in man’s confrontation with this divine freedom, occurring 
in the Church where the Gospel is proclaimed (which is the history of God’s 
dealings with men), that it can be appropriated. This freedom for doing 
righteousness is not fulfilled in the observance of rules but rather in a real 
encounter between God and man (pp. 85, 88). Ethics, therefore, “is and re- 
mains a quest.” “Ethics is reflection upon what man is required to do in and 
with the gift of freedom” (p. 87). More than that Barth does not seem to want 
to say, and the standard by which right and wrong are determined is never 
expressly stated. Who knows but whether Barth may be reserving the answer 
to this question for another day—after he has had more time to look at himself. 

H.C. W. 


A New Desicn For Livinc. By Ernest Holmes and Willis Kinnear. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1960. pp. viii-236. $3.95. 


This book, written by two leading representatives of the so-called “Science of 
Mind” society, is typical of the literature produced by that organization, The 
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size of their output indicates a large and ready market for the kind of material 
they publish. Evidently there are a lot of people who like to be told that 
everything which their hearts desire can become their own possession if they 
will but take a few lessons in spiritual science and learn how to acquire the 
right attitude of mind. That the acquisition of a healthy mental attitude will 
aid greatly in meeting the problems of life no one can deny, but the members 
of this society claim entirely too much for it. For example, we read in the pre- 
face to this volume “Nothing lies beyond the scope of your ability. The new 
design for living you create need have no limitations. Literally all the good 
things that life and the world offer are yours to have and enjoy.” 
Throughout the book there is a religious note which is designed to strengthen 
the appeal that is made. It should be added, however, that the kind of religion 
implied is that of a tool for getting whatever it is that one wants. We are told 
on page 133 that “we arrive at the point where we come to know that we 
are daily guided and governed by a supreme Intelligence, and acted upon by 
a Power greater than we are.”’ No attempt is made to support by sound argu- 
ment the religious conceptions which are implied, nor are the practical appli- 
cations of them tested by accurate scientific procedure. For this reason it seems 
to be a misnomer when this movement calls itself “Science of Mind.” Certainly, 
it is not scientific in the usual sense of that term. Teachers of elementary logic 
courses may find in the book an abundance of materials for illustrating fallacies, 
but aside from this I doubt if readers of The Personalist are likely to be interested 
in it. C. H. P. 


The University of Nebraska 


RELIGION, PoLitics, AND THE HIGHER LEARNING. By Morton White. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1959. pp. 134. $3.50. 


This small volume consists of a group of lectures and printed essays which 
the author has written in the past seven or eight years. To a certain extent the 
author has revised these essays with an endeavor to unify them into a central 
theme. They are concerned with philosophic aspects of history, education, 
politics, law, and religion. Professor White is particularly distressed over the 
philosopher’s drift away from the humane disciplines while on every hand in 
the social sciences and humanities one finds a thirst for philosophy, and yet 
“in just as many places one finds disappointment with professional philos- 
ophers” (3). He laments over the increased interest in analytic philosophy 
and makes a special plea for the pertinence of speculative interests which relate 
to metaphysics and normative value judgments as well as to the practical 
application of philosophic principles to current day issues and problems. 
Although the author has endeavored to unify these essays into a single 
theme, this reviewer found it difficult to link his central thesis to its application 
in the fields of which he speaks. For example, Chapter 5, “‘Harvard’s Philosoph- 
ical Heritage,” was first published, as one would expect, in the Harvard Alumni 
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Bulletin and, although the Harvard faculty of philosophy over the years has 
represented many diverse points of view and thus a statement concerning the 
unique philosophical heritage of Harvard might be applicable to most any 
subject, it seems a bit strained to include it in this volume. Nevertheless, the 
essays are well worth reading and represent a growing uneasiness among profes- 
sional philosophers concerning the sell-out to positivism in many quarters. 
Thus, the Harvard Professor of Philosophy is to be commended for his forthright 
and tenacious defense of traditional philosophy and its problems. J. W.R. 


Tue Poputation ExpLosion AND CHRISTIAN Responsipitiry. By Richard M. 
Fagley. Oxford University Press, New York, 1960. pp. xii-260. $4.25. 


The very title of this book conveys the significance of this analysis of one of the 
world’s critical social problems as viewed from a Protestant perspective. 

Two great ethical issues facing contemporary societies are brought into 
juxtaposition by the author: the one, the massive problem of overpopulation 
that threatens to outrun man’s productive use of the resources of the earth; 
and the other, the problem of marital morality and responsible parenthood. 
Evidencing extensive and careful socio-historical research, Dr. Fagley explains 
the causes of the population growth as not simply due to the aggregate result 
of procreative acts of the world’s millions. Other factors, such as customs and 
value systems are described. Works of popular authorities, as well as insights 
from the Bible, are marshalled in an examination of the dynamics and difficulties 
arising from man’s increasing numbers. 

Responsibility for facing realistically man’s critical population explosion 
rests with peoples of every nation. The United States has been slow to recognize 
its own and other people’s rapid increases. The phenomenon has been less 
obvious to us, and our food surpluses and extra living space provide our 
people with margins for moderate expansion. But even in our privileged 
plenty we can no longer ignore facts such as anticipated population growth of 
243 million by 1975, and 700 million by 2050. Even more serious are the 
inescapable pressures increasingly exerted upon every nation by the unprece- 
dented population explosions of underdeveloped countries. If the present 
rate of growth continues, then, in the next quarter of a century, China’s 
numbers will increase to 2.6 billion and India’s to 1.7 billion! 

Decisive action in the face of man’s Gargantuan expansion of numbers can 
take place in three ways: through migration to sparsely settled areas, through 
rapid expansion of food production, and through family limitation. For the 
Christian each of these steps requires thoughtful and prayerful decision. For 
all mankind it requires study, planning, concern, and purposeful action. The 
author and Oxford University Press deserve commendation for cooperating 
in the task of bringing to fulfillment a work that analyzes so clearly and proposes 
solutions to a social problem of such magnitude. B. T. C, 
San Marino Community Church 
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Gop AnD Freup. By Leonard Gross. David McKay, N.Y., 1960. pp. vii-215. 
$3.95. 


The recent growing rapport between “new science and old faith’’ has resulted 
in the proliferation of pastoral counseling and religious therapy programs 
among Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish groups. Here journalist Leonard 
Gross attempts to evaluate the implications of this new, harmonious relationship 
by interviewing many of the participating clergymen and surveying some of 
the current literature. He proves a highly sympathetic observer, however, and 
his rather one-sided and often misleading report records few dissenting opin- 
ions. 

Gross relies upon uncluttered cause-and-effect and glib generalization to 
explain the most complex contemporary problems. Treating “psychiatry,” 
“psychology,” and “‘science” as synonyms, for example, he blandly credits 
science-theology with weakening religious skepticism, reinforcing a national 
religious revival, rejuvenating the hospital chaplaincy, and overhauling Sunday- 
school curricula and teaching methods. But he believes modern psychology’s 
principal religious contribution has been the replacing of God’s “antiquated 
image” as a “towering vengeance-wreaking old man” with the “historically 
elusive image” of “‘a God of love.” And he foresees psychological reinterpre- 
tations of free will, original sin, and the hereafter. 

Excited by late nineteenth-century Freudian platitudes—and apparently 
not having included the Bible in his survey—Gross credits psychiatry with 
having dramatized “the religious idea of acceptance”’ and of loving—rather 
than condemning—the “unlovables.” But if God is willing to accept the 
“unacceptable,” the seminaries are not. Gross proudly announces that psy- 
chiatry now can scientifically screen out neurotic clerical candidates. 

Gross admits that some inadequately trained clergymen abuse the counseling 
function. He also admits the validity of the religionist fear that an untrammeled 
psychiatry could replace churches with clinics, seminaries with training 
schools, and “spirituality” with “opportunity.’’ Yet he concludes that despite 
these shortcomings “‘there is no overlooking the clear, marked, constant 
tendency of religion toward the insights of psychiatry.” 

Admittedly, God and Freud is occasionally informative and entertaining. 
But the author’s breezy superficiality and lack of theological awareness or 
psychological depth distort several vitally important issues. The reader attracted 
to this work as a convenient introduction to therapeutic religion should weigh 
carefully its arguments and conclusions. B. S. 
California State Polytechnic College 


MAN IN SEARCH OF ImmorTALITY. By Charles R. Salit. Philosophical Library, 
New York. pp. 185. $3.50. 


The author’s attempt to synthesize the intellectual aspiration of mankind 
with man’s search for immortality leaves much to be desired. His view of God 
as “an instrument of surviving death, an instrument for achieving immortality” 
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(172), places the problem within a pragmatic framework. He moves too easily 
from the theoretical to the practical and back again and impresses this reviewer 
with the lack of an adequate philosophical orientation, although he does 
display a wide range of interest and knowledge. J. W.R. 


MAN AND SOCIETY 


PHILOSOPHY FOR A Time OF Crisis. By Adrienne Koch. E.P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
New York, 1959. pp. 382. $5.95. 


This volume was inspired by an awareness that the crisis of our time is social 
and political as well as personal, and by a conviction that it is from the philos- 
ophers that thinking men must obtain an “integrative attitude.’ Professor 
Koch does not propose that the philosophers can give us the solution of our 
problems, but rather that they provide us with an intellectual landscape 
within which it can be found. In between an extended introduction and his 
conclusion the author presents fifteen selections from the writings of as many 
contemporary thinkers, which she divides into three groups: “philosophical 
writers” (Toynbee, Silone, Forster, J.M. Clark, Fromm), “religious philos- 
ophers” (Buber, Maritain, R. Niebuhr, Radhakrishnan), and “humanistic 
philosophers” (Sartre, Popper, R. Russell, Hook, and Jaspers). What gives 
unity to this diverse group is that all of these writers speak for “‘philosophies 
of freedom, of faith in the human person” (343). The introductory essay calls 
attention to the fact, well known but commonly disregarded, that while there 
is a new flexibility in communistic tactics, the Russian leaders have “‘not 
altered their strategic program” (37). W. L. 


EVOLUTION AND CuTure. Edited by Marshall D. Sahlins and Elman R. Service. 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1960. pp. xiv-131. $3.75. 


This book was written to refute the antievolutionist views of the Franz Boas 
school of anthropologists and others, and to present a positive conception of 
cultural evolution as a reality. The authors realize there are both similarities 
and differences to account for in comparing cultural and biological evolution, 
yet they feel certain that the principles derived from their conception of evolu- 
tion support a new and unified interpretation of the evolution of species, of 
man, and of human society. 

The four papers which comprise the bulk of the volume balance up the 
application of the process of evolution and its implications for either biological 
or cultural areas of analysis. Marshall D. Sahlins presents specific and general 
aspects of evolution, noting why the specific and general categories must not 
be confused, and why both categories are important both biologically and 
culturally. In similar vein Thomas G. Harding writes about adaptation and 
stability as characteristics of evolution. David Kaplan offers his conception of 
a “law of cultural dominance,” and Elman R. Service follows up with a “law 
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of evolutionary potentia].’’ They refer to these conceptual functions as principles 
of a theoretical nature, which doubtless is more realistic than to call them 
“laws.” The book as a whole is interesting and challenging, and any serious 
student of culture and evolution should welcome it. j. E.N. 


MAN anp Society. Edited by Jerome G. Manis and Samuel I. Clark. Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1960. pp. xx-784. $7.50. 


Although this book is subtitled “An Introduction to Social Science,” it is not 
really an introduction in any systematic sense but an anthology containing 
many but, for the most part, very brief excerpts and articles by authors who 
range from Herbert Hoover to N.S. Khrushchev, from Adam Smith to Benito 
Mussolini, from Sigmund Freud to Robert M. Hutchins, from Machiavelli 
to Winston Churchill. Each “chapter” begins with a brief “Introduction” 
(a page or a page and a half) which sets the stage, as it were, and ends with 
an equally brief “Conclusion.” How useful this collection is as a text each 
instructor will have to determine for himself. W. H. W. 


TruTH AND Opinion. By C. V. Wedgwood. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1960. pp. 254. $4.50. 


Every historian, no matter how specialized his interests, inevitably comes to 
Pilate’s question—-as now Professor Wedgwood, one of the most brilliant 
“new”’ historians on early 17th century England. As she observes, the question 
partially arises from the paradox of the inverse relationship between the accu- 


mulations of scholarly evidence and certainty, so that the desire arises for a 
deterministic “‘system’’ of a Marx or Toynbee. Professor Wedgwood is not 
happy about this tendency, for obsession with “process” can easily lead to 
distortion, or even suppression, of evidence in order to maintain the system. 
Her admission, “He [the historian] can never establish the truth. He can only 
grope for it...”’ is the mid-20th century’s answer to the almost brutal optimism 
of the von Rankean, “Er will bloss zeigen wie es eigentlich gewesen.”’ 

The difficulty here for the author is less that the historian’s evaluation of 
evidence must pass through the prism of his own experiences, than that the 
Past is past. This means that the historian is playing a fixed game. He knows 
what came after a set of actions, when those who took the actions could not 
know, at least while they were taking them, what would follow. It might 
also be added to Professor Wedgwood’s caveat that although the historian 
“knows” the motives for the actions, their takers may have been quite unaware 
of such motivation. 

The writer denies that these limitations preclude value jugdments by the 
historian and warns against this result of historicism. Yet she admits that value 
judgments decline in intensity as the distance between the historian and the 
event increases. It is therefore strange to read, ““The same argument could 
hardly be sustained, at least as far as racial religious persecution is concerned, 
in the twentieth century.” (48) It is also surprising that after the warm praise 
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accorded the Romantics for stimulating an interest in history—even as the 
redoubtable von Ranke had to admit for himself—the historian rating a full 
analytical essay is Gibbon. 

This reviewer may be a victim of the yearning of his age for system, but he 
feels that the author has evaded fundamental questions. To say that “History... 
is an art like all science” (96) seems verbal trickery. The declaration that 
the historian’s duty “‘is...within the limits allowed to him to illuminate the 
human soul”’ (105) appears as an effort to have the best of both the Collingwood 
and the Toynbee worlds. Considering what Professor Wedgwood notes elsewhere 
about the limits permitted historians, the statement really does not say much. 
Her fear of analysis of process approaches historical nihilism, and this is not 
the true position of Professor Wedgwood. 

The second half of the book contains what can only be termed “brilliant 
vignettes”’ on early 17th century England. This characterization is particularly 
valid for “Scots and English, 1603-40” and “Causes of the Civil War.” It is 
not merely that Professor Wedgwood is back home. The tour de force is a constant 
analysis of process. C.R. L. 


THe Human MEANING OF THE SociAL Sciences. Ed. Daniel Lerner. Meridian 
Books, Inc., New York, 1959. pp. 305. $1.45. 


Here is a book that will warm the heart of the philosopher who is dedicated 
to an emphasis upon the humane aspect of all disciplines. The contributors to 
this volume, ranging from Harold D. Lasswell, Professor of Law and Political 
Science at Yale University, to Margaret Mead, world-famous anthropologist, 
make this book a must for philosophers as well as social scientists. The symposium 
was published as a special issue of Esprit and has been recast into its present 
paperback form for a larger American public. The book contains eight original 
essays expanded and revised, together with two new essays addressed to questions 
of special interest. 

The central problem of the essays concerns the legitimacy of the social 
sciences to submit questions formerly relegated to the field of religion and 
philosophy to the rigorous method of empirical inquiry and observation. 
Social science per se seeks no eternal values but is concerned rather with what 
people want and what social institutions are; it is interested in all forms of 
human expression without showing primary concern for the normative aspects 
of social behavior. 

The essays demonstrate the fact that the leading voices in the field are 
not unaware of the problems posed by a radical empirical orientation to human 
activity. They also illustrate that no arbitrary line can be drawn between 
social science and philosophy if one is true to the human situation. Though 
each authority approaches these problems from his own perspective and dis- 
cipline, a common thread runs through the entire bool which makes it a unity. 

These essays are recommended for both social scientists and philosophers 


who are interested in bridging the gap between the two disciplines. 
J. W.R. 
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SozioLociz; GrsCHICHTE UND HAUPTPROBLEME. Von Leopold von Wiese. Samm- 
lung Géschen, 6th edition, 1960. pp. 175. 
This slender paperback is a serviceable historical introduction to sociology— 
as that science is practiced in Germany. It illustrates anew to what extent 
German sociology differs in orientation from what we know as sociology in 
the United States; and to this extent the book is most informative. 
W. H. W. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF EpmunD Burke. Vol. II (July, 1768 - June, 1774). 
Edited by Lucy S. Sutherland. 1960. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
pp. xxili-567. $12.00. 


The present volume is the second of ten such volumes, the first having appeared 
in 1958. Of the 253 letters here included, 185 were written by Burke and most 
of the remainder by the Marquess of Rockingham. Of the total, 113 are pub- 
lished for the first time. The letters generally cover the period of the second 
Parliament in which Burke sat and indicate his growing importance as a mem- 
ber of the Rockingham group. They also indicate, as Miss Sutherland says, 
his “‘over-sensitiveness, intolerance of criticism and a lack of balance in his 
judgment on issues concerning himself and his kinsmen which amounted to 
self-delusion”’ (p. xv). There is much common sense in the letters, some insight, 
and a great deal of perverseness. The work has been edited with infinite care. 


L. W. 


An APOSTLE OF FREEDOM. By Michel Alexander Vallon. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1960. pp. 370. $6.00. 


Nicolas Berdyaev, the subject of this study, was a skeptic of Marxist inclinations 
who, after the Revolution of 1905, found his way back to the Russian Orthodox 
Church. From 1922 on he lived in exile in Paris. The importance of his work, 
of unmistakable Russian flavor yet as heretical an Orthodoxy as ever there 
was, is widely recognized. His passionate emphasis on both the uncreated 
freedom that is God’s and the peculiar value that is man’s makes his preoccupa- 
tions of the greatest interest to western thinkers, who are accustomed todifferent 
categories. There is much in Berdyaev that is plainly Origenistic. He looks 
at everything through Greek spectacles, yet with an eye that has seen the Pillar 
of Fire and Cloud. Though Greek, he is certainly not always Platonistic: 
man is rewarded with immortality rather than endowed with it. His philosophy 
of history is Biblical rather than anything else, and his immense interest in 
novelty and creativity (which implies genialnost, not genius but, rather, person- 
ality—if this abused word still has the meaning it once bore) is not one that 
the heirs of the western humanistic Renaissance commonly associate with 
Byzantium. He has no use for hell: ““To admit hell would be to deny God.” 
Yet immortality is, it would seem, conditional. Sympathetic to Nietzsche’s 
criticism of the Church, he perceives the pitiable inadequacy of Nietzsche’s 
appreciation of Christian creativity in life and conduct. Berdyaev’s doctrine 
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of the Church is Pauline, yet he brings to it Russian Orthodox insights that 
should be of immense interest to western Christians. Moreover, all Berdyaev’s 
work contains ammunition against Marxism far more relevant and effective than 
any that is likely to come out of a western culture that dislikes yet does not 
really understand the terrible meaning of Marxism as a Russian-naturalized 
philosophy. For innumerable reasons, Berdyaev, who died only twelve years 
ago, is likely to acquire increasing importance in the history of human thought. 
Michel Alexander Vallon, whose book is dedicated to his companions of 
the French Underground of the Vercors, has not only given us a remarkable 
complete study of Berdyaev’s thought that should be a great value to us whose 
traditional thought-patterns do not make Russians easy to understand; he 
has also provided much background material on Russian history and Russian 
ways that should be of incalculable benefit in helping us to interpret the 
teachings of this great prophet of freedom whose native land dishonors no 
other sort of prophet so much. The book is eminently readable by the non- 
specialist, yet well annotated for the scholar, for whom an excellent biblio- 
graphy also is provided. G. MacG. 


Dewey on Epucation, Selections, with an Introduction and Notes by Martin 
S. Dworkin. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York, 1959. pp. 134. $1.25. 


This collection of some of Dewey’s writings on education should prove valuable 
to the serious student of pedagogy. As Martin Dworkin suggests in his informa- 
tive introduction, if critics and supporters alike were better informed about 
what Dewey actually advocated, the current controversy concerning education 
would be much more productive than has heretofore been the case. 

None of the selections in this volume is from Dewey’s classic Democracy and 
Education, or from his later Experience and Education. It is well that this is the case, 
for both works are easily available. The selections are from shorter and more 
difficult to obtain, though still significant, writings. By making these classics 


available in one short volume, a service has been rendered to education. 
R. L. B. 


A History or EpucatTionat THouGnut. By Frederick Mayer. Charles E. Merrill 
Books, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. pp. 494. $6.95. 


Professor Mayer has undertaken a comprehensive analysis of the evolution 
of educational thought from ancient to modern American concepts. The 
impact on education of religious and philosophical ideas among the Chinese, 
Indians, Greeks, Romans, Mohammedans, and Christians are presented in 
a logical and chronological sequence. 

He describes his approach to the philosophical foundations of educational 
thought as being “cosmopolitan.” “To be cosmopolitan in education means 
to cultivate an open mind, welcoming new truths and new insights wherever 
found.” 
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The stated theme of the book is the development of creativity as a basic 
concept in educational thought. ““Man’s quest for education represents at 
the same time his search for creativity. To be creative implies a capacity for 
self-definition, the ability to discipline one’s powers, the vision of new goals, 
and the application of this vision to daily existence. Creative education re- 
presents an affirmation of man; it symbolizes an unwavering faith in his intel- 
lectual and moral capacities, so that the gulf between the realm of ideals and 
actuality can be narrowed. Creative education is the process by which man 
utilizes the greatness which he finds within himself.” (viii) Recent trends and 
contemporary problems are treated in a stimulating and realistic manner. 
The author’s wide knowledge and scholarly understanding of the history as 
well as contemporary education enables the reader to develop proper perspec- 


tive of current educational thinking with basic understanding. 
D. E. W. 


Tue Risk or AMERICAN Economic THoucnt. Edited by Henry William Spiegel. 
The Chilton Co., Philadelphia, 1960. pp. ix-202. $5.00. 


Various writers have set forth, either in general works or in articles and special- 
ized studies, their accounts and interpretations of the development of American 
economic thought. The special value of Professor’s Spiegel’s new book is that 
it makes available in a single volume excerpts from the writings on economic 
subjects of more than a score of American thinkers from colonial times up to 
the founding of the American Economic Association in 1885, i.e., up to the 
time when economics began to receive recognition as an independent discipline 
in American universities and colleges. 

Thus, we have here a book of readings containing original source materials, 
many of which would be difficult for the student to come by except in the rare- 
book rooms of a few great libraries. Moreover, each of the readings presented 
is preceded by a brief introduction in which Dr. Spiegel sets the material in 
perspective and indicates its particular significance in the rise of American 
economic thought. 

By acquainting the student of economics with the economic thinking of 
American scholars throughout the earlier periods of our history, set forth in 
their own words, this volume contributes to the literature of the field, and it 


should also be of value to the student of American institutions and of the history 
of ideas. C. W. P. 


EDUCATION AND THE VISION OF EXCELLENCE. By Peter A. Bertocci. Boston Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. pp. 31. $0.50. 


“Education for excellence” has often been conceived to mean that our schools 
should discover and train future leaders for specific social functions by devising 
better processes to sift or screen potential geniuses from supposedly inferior 
students. Such a conception of education for excellence has long needed an 
antidote and this is precisely what Peter Bertocci provides in his lecture-essay. 
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The author’s thesis that our schools should educate for “creative insecurity” 
is logically consistent with his basic philosophical and theological presupposi- 
tions—presuppositions to which the reader may or may not subscribe. But 
it is not necessary to accept such premises in order to agree with Professor 
Bertocci’s conclusions regarding education. The latter can be supported by 
other philosophical undergirdings. Thus, even some readers who do not 
share the author’s philosophical persuasions may applaud his educational 
convictions and all readers should appreciate the author’s penetrating analysis 
and articulate expression. One seldom finds today so concise and exciting a 
statement of the enterprise known as education. R. L. B. 


Concise Wortp History. By Ben Finger, Jr. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1959. pp. vi-851. $10.00. 


This volume seeks to present an account of world history from the earliest 
times down to the present. Such an objective is no easy task, involving the 
compression and interpretation of a huge amount of material. To achieve suc- 
cess demands the best and most comprehensive scholarship. Unfortunately, 
the author of this work exhibits no such qualities. His book gives every evidence 
of being a mere potboiling exercise, hastily conceived, rapidly thrown together, 
and poorly written. 

The structure of development is not satisfactory. It is a queer mixture of 
the topical and chronological method in which various cultures—e.g., the Chi- 
nese, Hindu, and Japanese—are described from earliest times down to the 
present. But topical or period chapters are also introduced on such subjects as 
the Renaissance, the Reformation, and Colonial and Dynastic Rivalries. 
Coverage of specific topics varies widely. For example, the Romans receive 
19 pages, Judaism 72, Islam 17, and the Cretans 8. 

Textually, the material largely consists of short choppy sentences introduced 
with little thought as to the preceding thought or what follows. Perhaps the 
most detrimental trait in this volume are the many statements that are com- 
pletely superficial, such as: “‘Many important things started in Egypt,” “One 
cause of England’s Civil War was the ill-feeling between Episcopalians and 
Puritans,” “A post-War depression ensued. The farmers suffered long.” 

Not discounting the herculean task that any author has in surveying the 
complicated vista of world history, much more could have been done by the 
author to make his study a more useable, better organized, and better written 
piece of work. Why the long list of books was included as “a bibliography” 
is not clear. The works are not grouped according to subject or historical 
period. The authors are not even listed alphabetically. The reviewer found 
some cause for mirth in noting that Spengler’s Decline of the West was imme- 


diately followed in the bibliography by Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 
T. W. W. 
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